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A PROGRAM OF EMPLOYMENT FOR YOUTH 

HE American Youth Commission of the American Council on 

Education has recently issued a pronouncement on behalf of a 
program for the employment of youth. It opens with an asser- 
tion that there is grave danger in the widespread belief that a war 
boom will solve our unemployment problems, including the special 
problem of unemployed youth. The commission is of the belief that, 
on the contrary, the continued pressure of unemployment on youth, 
in the midst of a war boom, will add to the danger of drifting into 
active participation in the war. 

The recommendation of a program is preceded by the evidence on 
the extent of unemployment of young persons. Facts are presented 
to show that a third of all unemployed workers in the nation are fif- 
teen to twenty-four years of age. “The rate of unemployment is 
higher among youth between twenty and twenty-four than in any 
older age group and highest of all for young people between fifteen 
and twenty who are out of school and seeking work.” It appears 
that, in such increase of employment as we have had, older age 
groups have been favored. The commission fears that “a major up- 
swing in business may create an acute shortage of skilled and semi- 
skilled labor without making it possible to use several million young 
people who have never learned either the habits or the skills re- 
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quired in modern industry.” Answering the question, ‘“What can 
be done?” the commission has the following to say: 


One frequently suggested solution for the unemployment of youth is to raise 
the age of compulsory school attendance. 

The commission believes that all young people should be required and en- 
abled to attend full-time schools up to the age of sixteen but that it would be un- 
desirable to compel the attendance above that age of young people who would 
prefer to go to work. Above the age of sixteen, many young people who would 
benefit from the training of a job would be wasting their time in school. 

The commission is impressed with the success of experiments that have been 
made with combinations of part-time schooling and part-time employment. 
This device for bridging the years between full-time school and full-time job 
should be extended as rapidly as practicable. The commission recognizes, how- 
ever, that the opportunities even for part-time work are limited and that this 
admirable method of introducing youth into industry cannot solve the general 
unemployment problem of youth in a short time. 

The commission feels obliged to emphasize the fact that, whether in war or at 
peace, any nation interested in self-preservation must see to it that the young 
have a proper chance to grow into useful citizens. In past generations this coun- 
try provided opportunity for young people by acquiring vast areas of vacant 
land in which they could settle. The obligation to provide opportunity for 
youth has become imperative today because it is not being met by the conditions 
of private and public employment as they exist. 

No good purpose can be served by blaming the young person who has not 
found a job for himself. The facts of arithmetic cannot be wished away. In the 
entire country a few thousand jobs probably are vacant because no competent 
applicant has appeared. Another few thousand chances probably exist for un- 
usual young people to make their own jobs by starting new enterprises. But 
there are several million more young men and women who want to work than 
there are jobs available for them. The totals do not balance. The bright or the 
lucky get the jobs, but some will have to be left out until their elders, who con- 
trol the economic conditions of the country, find some way to open the gates. 

The fact that the older people own the property and control practically all 
the jobs lays upon them the major responsibility for making the opportunities 
match the number of youth they have brought into the world. 

In view of the crisis in world-affairs and the necessarily slow adjustment of 
business to current conditions, the commission concludes that in many states 
and communities the present gap between the number of jobs for youth and the 
number of youth who need and want jobs cannot be closed without the aid of the 
federal government. Every young person who does not desire to continue in 
school after sixteen and who cannot get a job in private enterprise should be 
provided under public auspices with employment in some form of service. 

The commission has no desire to minimize the fact that it is frankly advocat- 
ing a program which will add to the federal budget, and at a time when there is 
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great need for economy and balance of income and expenditures. The actual cost 
will not, however, be as great as might be thought. The public employment 
which is provided for young persons need not be full-time nor highly paid. The 
expenditure per individual young worker need not exceed four hundred dollars 
per year, from which there will be various deductible assets. The contributions 
of these young people to the aid of their families will undoubtedly lessen the 
need for public assistance. The work on which they are placed should be de- 
signed to provide constructive work experience in such a manner that the work 
done is a true service to the community. Work which meets these standards will 
certainly add to the wealth of the nation. 

Public work for young people should be planned with special regard to its 
educational quality. It should be superintended by persons who are competent 
to train young people in good work habits as well as in specific skills. It should 
be carried on in a spirit that will give to the young worker a sense of being val- 
ued by, and valuable to, his country. Finally, it should provide an opportunity 
to try various kinds of work, so that the young person may find his own apti- 
tudes and abilities and may be given some guidance in preparing for private em- 
ployment in a field where he can be most useful and successful. 

In addition to all types of conservation activities and the construction of 
useful public buildings, one type of work which would be a true service to the 
community and which should be greatly expanded would consist of producing 
the goods and services which are needed by the young people themselves and by 
others who are unemployed and in need. The commission does not regard this 
as competition with private business, although it may be so considered by some 
persons. In any event, it is far preferable to unemployment or to the levels of 
taxation which would be necessary to support a decent level of subsistence for 
those in need if they are not to be allowed to do anything for themselves. 

In the present critical situation it is imperative that none of the human re- 
sources of the nation be wasted through haphazard and inefficient methods of 
vocational selection, preparation, and employment. The provision of adequate 
vocational guidance, training, and work experience now takes on even more than 
its ordinarily high importance. Vocational guidance should be based on sound 
studies of the outlook for employment in the various occupations. On the basis 
of such studies, every young person should be assisted to determine what work 
he can do best, should be enabled to obtain the necessary training and experience 
for that work, and should be aided to get a successful start in it. 

Society in each generation has an obligation to provide for youth full oppor- 
tunities for vocational exploration, training, and public service. The existence 
of a world-crisis, by making clear to the nation the need for internal as well as 
external strength, serves only to emphasize this present obligation. Much time 
has been lost, and too many young people already have a history of frustration 
and wasted years. There is all the more reason for strengthening this weak 
point in the national fabric as soon as possible, now that its dangerous nature 
is evident. 
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ENROLMENT TRENDS IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


N ORGANIZATION which annually gathers and releases informa- 
A tion concerning enrolments in private schools, N. W. Ayer and 
Son, Incorporated, of Philadelphia, reports that attendance in “col- 
leges and private schools” of the country is up 2.6 per cent as com- 
pared with last year. Following is significant detail from a recent 
statement. 


Indicating what may be an effect of increased emphasis on war and military 
training, the census shows that enrolment in boys’ military schools has increased 
5.6 per cent this year over last year, while enrolment in boys’ nonmilitary schools 
has declined a similar percentage. Increases were also shown by junior colleges, 
whose enrolment is 9 per cent ahead of last year, and by colleges offering the 
Bachelor of Arts degree, where enrolment is 5.4 per cent ahead of 1938-39. 

Vocational schools showed an increase of 1.9 per cent, while girls’ schools and 
coeducational preparatory schools were both slightly under enrolment figures for 
last year. 

There has also been a slight shift, compared with last year, in the percentage 
of schools filled to 90 per cent of capacity or more. The percentage of such 
schools this year is 53 per cent, as compared with 57 per cent last year. On the 
other hand, those schools which are filled from 75 to 90 per cent of capacity have 
increased from 21 to 27 per cent of the total. 

Analysis of the figures shows that junior colleges individually have more “full 
schools” than any other division; that private schools with a tuition of twelve 
hundred dollars or more have a larger proportional enrolment than schools of 
lower tuition; and that schools of one hundred students and more are better 
off, proportionately, than those of smaller size. 

Twenty-five per cent of the private schools in the United States had capacity 
enrolments this fall. 


Deserving special comment are the increases in junior colleges and 
in boys’ military schools. The growth in the junior college seems to 
reflect the increasing acceptance of this institution in the pattern of 
organization of American education. Concerning the increment for 
military schools one is moved to remark how quickly sensitive at 
least a portion of the public is to the influence of militarism. 


“THE SYMBOLS OF OuR FAITH” 
HE School Review and the Elementary School Journal aim to 
complement each other rather than to overlap extensively. 
This differentiation is encouraged in large part by the fact that the 
two periodicals are concerned with different school levels, and it ex- 
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tends not only to articles but also, with only occasional exceptions, 
to book reviews, news, and editorial comment. We add to the few 
exceptions by quoting in full below an editorial which appeared in 
the November number of the Elementary School Journal under the 
caption “The Symbols of Our Faith.” Readers of both journals will 
agree that this instance of overlapping is warranted by the admirable 
substance and quality of the editorial. 


Anyone who is familiar with the history of education in the United States 
knows that the dynamics of public education in this country is to be found in the 
emergence of the democratic state as a form of political organization. The men 
who laid the basis of a democratic society during the first half of the nineteenth 
century were genuinely afraid that their experiment in free institutions would 
fail, and they had no doubt that it would fail unless measures were taken to cul- 
tivate in youth that degree of social intelligence necessary to the performance of 
civic duties. It is no less true today than it was a century ago that in the pro- 
gram of civic education the very life of the democratic state is at stake. Ata 
time when the democratic way of life is being challenged in a large part of the 
world, and to some extent by elements in our own population, educational lead- 
ership in America cannot fail to accept the challenge; the schools can be and 
should be made a vital force in maintaining and perfecting democratic institu- 
tions on this continent. 

Democracy in this country will never be preserved, however, by merely de- 
veloping loyalty to the democratic ideal, by eliminating snobbery, or by creating 
attitudes of friendliness and helpfulness. To be sure, the right attitudes, loyal- 
ties, and dispositions are important, but they are not enough. Neither will it be 
enough to cultivate the ancient virtues of honesty and sobriety, industry and 
thrift, tolerance and humaneness. It will not be enough, either, to develop a 
dogged determination to safeguard such ancient liberties as free speech, free- 
dom of the press, and freedom of religious worship. And finally, it will not be 
enough to develop integrated personalities—personalities free of anxiety, con- 
flicts, or neuroses. Over and above all these, we must cultivate in youth, and in 
their elders as well, a deep insight into the workings of our economic, political, 
and social arrangements; democracy will not survive unless the rank and file of 
our citizens are equipped to participate wisely in the determination of public 
policy. 

In the years that lie ahead, we shall have to try new ways of doing things in 
almost every aspect of life—political, economic, and social. In our own genera- 
tion invention, translated into technology, has changed the manner of our living 
to an almost unbelievable degree. The great radicals of our day are not the 
political agitators, the Communists, the Fascists, or the New Dealers; they are 
the automobile, the airplane, the radio, the mechanical cotton-picker (when per- 
fected). Inventions, great or small, constitute the force that is weaving the very 
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fabric of our social and economic life and compelling us to make new and far- 
reaching decisions with respect to public policy. The fact is that the impact of 
invention and technology on our economy is forcing a reconstruction of many, 
if not most, of our institutional forms. In the area of government significant 
changes occur, and others appear in the offing. The functions of government 
multiply now in this area of life and now in that, and nobody seems to be able 
to see the end. It is not too much to say that in the whole area of social rela- 
tions, whether of government, economy, or ethics, we are faced with the neces- 
sity of adaptation and adjustment. The democratic state can survive in the 
modern world; but, if it does, it will have to cultivate the spirit of social experi- 
ment, invention, and contrivance. Obviously, to participate wisely in the de- 
termination of public policy today requires a social insight far deeper than that 
required to direct the destinies of a simple rural economy such as ours was only 
a generation or two ago. If the youth of this and the next generation are to meet 
their responsibility for the successful operation of the national economy, for the 
advancement of the level of our common culture, and for the improvement of 
the quality of individual living, they will have to cultivate a greater breadth and 
comprehensiveness of thought and arrive at a more thorough understanding of 
the workings of our economic, political, and social arrangements than their 
elders have ever done. 

As a people we have set our face along the path that leads to an all-inclusive 
cultural democracy. The schools, the colleges, and the universities of this nation 
are symbols of our faith that we can solve the problems of human living through 
trained intelligence and not through the barbarism of brute force. It is no mere 
figure of speech to say that the battlefield of democracy is in the schoolrooms of 
the nation. It is here that we must forge the weapons that will insure victory. 
These weapons of democracy will be trained intelligence, social understanding, a 
will to act, and a morality that will not yield to mere expediency. 


An INQUIRY INTO TERMINAL EDUCATION 
IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


HE American Association of Junior Colleges has a Policy Com- 

mittee, made up of representatives of junior colleges and stu- 
dents of the movement, which has given consideration to inquiries 
that should be encouraged by the organization. At a meeting held 
early in September the committee selected, from among a number of 
possible studies in various aspects of the whole junior-college prob- 
lem, the investigation of terminal education aiming to serve youth 
not continuing their education beyond the junior college. The full 
scope of the investigation envisaged by the committee includes gen- 
eral education, vocational education at the junior-college level, and 
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student personnel work as related to these two phases of the pro- 
gram. As projected, the complete investigation would extend over 
a period of four or more years. However, the committee approved a 
preliminary, or exploratory, study to extend through one year and 
is seeking subvention from sources outside the association to sup- 
port this research, with the expectation that findings of the pre- 
liminary study will encourage support of the more extended investi- 
gation. 

The preliminary study would be concerned largely with present 
conditions, past developments, bibliography, recommended pro- 
cedures in the terminal field, recommended special studies and tenta- 
tive plans for continuation of the study, and preliminary interpreta- 
tion and implementation. The larger study would go much further 
into special investigations bearing on the general problem and into 
extensive implementation. 

In setting up the proposal for the nation-wide study, the commit- 
tee formulated the following ‘fundamental principles” and state- 
ments of “need for the study.” 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


1. The junior college, although consisting of a variety of sizes and types, is 
essentially a community institution and therefore has a special obligation to 
meet fully the needs of its own constituency. 

2. The junior college marks the completion of formal education for a large 
and increasing proportion of young people, and therefore it should offer cur- 
riculums designed to develop economic, social, civic, and personal competence. 

3. The American Association of Junior Colleges recognizes its responsibility 
to aid junior colleges to formulate suggested curriculums which will more ade- 
quately meet the educational needs of youth who will complete their formal 
education in the junior college. 

4. The American Association of Junior Colleges feels the need for studying 
certain aspects of the field of terminal education and for co-ordinating the find- 
ings of other extensive studies recently made or now in progress as far as they 
bear upon the problems of completion or terminal education in the junior col- 
lege. 

5. Terminal education, at the junior-college level, includes so-called ‘‘gen- 
eral’? education, designed to prepare students for social citizenship and for in- 
dividual happiness, and semiprofessional and perhaps other types of vocational 
education, designed to prepare students for economic independence. 
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NEED FOR THE STUDY 

1. Various studies in different parts of the country show that less than one- 
third of the students enrolled in junior colleges subsequently enter higher educa- 
tional institutions. 

2. Many more positions of the semiprofessional type than of the professional 
type are found in the commercial and industrial world and in public service, but 
less specific education has been provided to fit young people adequately for such 
positions. 

3. It is especially important that the best types of courses for “‘social intelli- 
gence” be formulated and given to young people whose formal education will 
close with the junior college, to prepare them for citizenship and social responsi- 
bilities. 

4. Many junior colleges wish to give terminal courses of one or both of these 
two types but lack information concerning desirable content and methods. 

5. The facts that a number of junior colleges are offering terminal courses 
quite successfully and that there is growing interest in this field would indicate 
that other junior colleges should offer similar work. In one institution, for ex- 
ample, enrolment in semiprofessional courses has increased from 4 per cent to 
62 per cent of the student body in less than ten years. 

6. Changed and changing economic and social conditions indicate that young 
people probably will have a decreasing opportunity to secure regular employ- 
ment before age twenty. Therefore, suitable educational opportunities are in- 
creasingly demanded of the junior college. 

7. In some junior colleges are found current demands for continuing training 
programs for those already employed in semiprofessional fields, e.g., police, fire, 
public health, sanitation, forestry, nursing, and many others. 

8. Many high-school graduates are not in college, are not employed, and do 
not have available educational opportunities to continue their training. Only 
12 per cent of persons of college age are registered in colleges or universities, 
while 67 per cent of those of high-school age are in school. Such facts indicate a 
growing need for providing terminal types of education in the junior college. 


DEMOCRACY IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 

VERYONE knows that recent years have been a period during 
which the schools have been undergoing appraisal from the 
standpoint of their contribution to growth of the democratic proc- 
ess. During the early stages of the appraisal it was inevitable that 
discussion would hardly, as the trite saying goes, “‘come to grips” 
with the problem. Evidence that it has begun to do so is afforded in 
the proceedings of the last annual conference for administrative 
officers of public and private schools which convened at the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago during the summer of 1939. This conference had as 
its central theme Democratic Practices in School Administration, and 
the proceedings are now in print as a monograph bearing that title, 
with Professor William C. Reavis, director of the conference, indi- 
cated as compiler and editor. Although the title appears to empha- 
size practice, the addresses included are concerned both with theory 
and with practice, as may be noted in the titles of the different parts, 
namely, ‘Principles of Democratic Administration,” “Training Per- 
sonnel for Effective Participation in Democratic School Administra- 
tion,” “Organizing a School System for Democratic Administra- 
tion,” “Importance of Democratic Practices in the Instruction and 
Management of Pupils,”’ and “Examples of Democratic Practices in 
Educational Administration.’’ Representative of persons whose ad- 
dresses are reproduced in full are Lloyd Allen Cook, Floyd W. 
Reeves, DeWitt S. Morgan, Ralph W. Tyler, C. L. Cushman, New- 
ton Edwards, Nelson B. Henry, Guy T. Buswell, Daniel A. ‘Prescott, 
and Ernest Horn. In addition to the addresses, the publication in- 
cludes the topics and questions discussed in round-table conferences. 
Also included is a selected bibliography on the subject of the confer- 
ence. The publication is paper-bound and contains about two hun- 
dred planographed pages. Copies may be secured for two dollars of 
the University of Chicago Press. 


A CASE FOR TYPEWRITING IN THE JUNIOR 
HicH ScHOOL 


iy APPEARS from the introductory portions of the following brief 
article from High Points that subjects vocational in character are 
being removed from the junior high school offering in New York 
City. The author, Marcia C. Rosenberg, presumably teacher of 
typewriting in the Montauk Junior High School, while agreeing to 
the action as it concerns certain other commercial subjects, contends 
that it should not be extended to include typewriting. Most of her 
argument seems plausible not only for Grade IX, the only grade in 
which the junior high schools of New York City appear to be offering 
the subject, but also for Grades VII and VIII, in which many junior 
high schools throughout the country are making typewriting avail- 
able to pupils. 
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Within the last eight years many inquiries, reports, and recommendations 
have been made concerning the junior high school curriculum, followed by many 
substitutions and omissions in the courses of study—some good and others not 
quite so good. Right now some of us are concerned about the proposed changes 
in the so-called commercial course. The study of shorthand was taken out, no 
doubt, rightfully so. It is an intricate science presupposing a fairly comprehen- 
sive command of English, and it proved to be much above the average junior 
high school intelligence, particularly since the boys and girls placed in the com- 
mercial course were on the whole the students of a lower intelligence. Moreover, 
shorthand, unless immediately put to use, is easily lost and forgotten. Book- 
keeping was taken out. It, too, is unquestionably based on principles and con- 
cepts beyond the scope and experience of the average pupil in the junior high 
school, and, as in the case of the shorthand, would not be apt to be of any im- 
mediate value to the student. 

The latest publication ‘(Report and Recommendations of the Committee on 
Junior High Schools,” published by the Board of Education, makes the follow- 
ing statement: “Commercial and vocational skills should be postponed until 
pupils are more mature when these skills can be learned more efficiently in far 
less time and with more purpose.” True enough, but then does it necessarily fol- 
low that there is no commercial subject which can profitably be learned in the 
ninth year? Well, how about typewriting? 

No doubt, those who know anything at all about the subject, will agree that 
typewriting is a skill which cannot be acquired on the job. As for the lapse of 
time between the junior high school and job placement, let us not forget that 
typewriting can be and is of personal value to the pupil—there is the typing of 
school projects, reports, school paper, notes, typing for teachers, occasional 
typing jobs for the school office, for the home. And as for its being learned more 
efficiently the more mature the student—teachers who have taught it in the 
junior high schools, senior high schools, and private business colleges have found 
that the younger the pupils, the greater their enthusiasm for the machine and 
the greater their eagerness to learn—which are more than a match for the larger 
seriousness of purpose of the older students. 

But even if we should choose to disregard the vocational skill-value and ex- 
ploratory value of typewriting, let us not forget that at present typewriting is 
one of the very few subjects in the junior high school curriculum (shops not ex- 
cepted) that help to develop desirable work habits. It calls for focalization of con- 
sciousness upon a combination of movements responding to visual stimulus; it 
calls for concentration (a striking contrast to habits of inattention and dawdling 
acquired in some classes); it stresses individual effort, self-activity; it helps to 
cultivate satisfaction and pride in work that is real and tangible. Moreover, 
typewriting is probably the only subject that lends itself to a natural correlation 
with every other subject in the curriculum. Finally, typewriting is one of the 
best means to help perfect and increase the command of the most important 
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tool of all learning—English—vocabulary, spelling, punctuation, syllabication, 
not to mention all the possibilities of carefully chosen typewriting material that 
has a definite literary and cultural content. 

For all the above-mentioned reasons and others too numerous to mention, 
from the point of view of a teacher who during the course of a school day comes 
in contact with two hundred and more pupils and who is primarily interested in 
their welfare and happiness and only secondarily in subject matter, I maintain 
that typewriting should not only be retained in the ninth-year commercial 
course, but that it belongs on every program of every ninth-year pupil, regard- 
less of the course of Study, and that where there is no room on the program it may 
be deemed advisable to do away with home periods, study periods, and even so- 
called social-activity periods and to put typewriting in their place. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


HE innovations described below have been made in secondary 

schools in California, Illinois, New York, and Delaware. They 
are concerned with courses in mathematics, the launching of a junior 
college, use of the school organ during the lunch hour, and the teach- 
ing of fundamentals. 


Two practical courses in From Los Angeles have come ‘“Teacher’s 
high-school mathematics Guides” —put out as “tentative” —for 

two new courses in mathematics, one 
called ‘‘Ninth-Grade General Mathematics” and the other “Senior 
Mathematics.” Both have the official approval of Arthur Gould, 
deputy superintendent, and William B. Brown, director of curricu- 
lum. The course for Grade IX, put forward as “practical mathe- 
matics,” aims not only at facility in arithmetical operations and an 
understanding of the principles of arithmetic but also at “familiarity 
with the applications of arithmetic to a wide variety of everyday life 
situations and an understanding of certain mathematical ideas and 
procedures which may be encountered in everyday reading and ob- 
servation.” The course is characterized as “broad” as contrasted 
with the “narrower, more highly specialized algebra now elevated to 
the tenth year.” The units of this course are ten in number: 
I. “Formulas and Their Applications”; II. “Graphs and Drawing to 
Scale”; III. “Buying and Selling”; IV. ‘‘Vocational Mathematics”; 
V. “Health and Safety”; VI. “Keeping Accounts, Preparing 
Budgets, and Keeping within Budgets”; VII. “Insurance, Taxes, 
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and Banking”; VIII. “Transportation, Communication, and Leisure- 
Time Activities”; IX. “Introduction to Algebra (Problem-solving 
by Means of Equations)”; and X. “History of Mathematics.” 

The second course is the outgrowth of experimentation in five 
senior high schools. It is intended primarily for those pupils, mak- 
ing up the large majority, who finish high school but do not go to 
college. 

On graduation, many of these students seek immediate employment and, as 
most of the industrial and business organizations now require applicants to take 
a written test in fundamental arithmetic processes, those who are deficient in 
this area are at a decided disadvantage. It is for this group that the following 
course is especially designed. Since we desire our graduates to be able to com- 
pete favorably for positions in the workaday world, we offer this course as a 
final opportunity for them to “brush up” in fundamental arithmetic. 

Included in the course are such topics as the following: “Funda- 
mentals,”’ “(Common Fractions,” ‘Percentage,’ ‘“Measurements,”’ 
“TInstalment Buying,” “Transportation,” “Insurance,” ‘Taxes and 
Taxation,” ‘Consumers’ Business and Consumers’ Business Organi- 
zations,” “Statistics and Graphs,” “Going into Business,” “Time 
and Cost of Learning a Business,” and “Buying a Business.” 


Junior college launched The Maine Township (Illinois) High 
in a township high school School, of which T. R. Foulkes is princi- 

pal, has this year instituted junior-college 
work. An article in the [illinois Teacher by the school’s director of 
public relations, Einar J. Anderson, outlines the steps taken to con- 
vince the community (including the cities of Des Plaines and Park 
Ridge) of the need for a junior college and to put the new unit into 
operation after the need had been established. The preliminary 
steps included an investigation of the proportion of graduates of the 
high school continuing in higher institutions (the proportion was 
found to be disturbingly small), inquiry into reasons for noncon- 
tinuance, a survey of community opinion, preparation of news re- 
leases for local papers, and public meetings to discuss the project. 
Mr. Anderson states that objections raised to establishing a junior 
college centered in misgivings on the score of accreditation of the 
work to higher institutions, costs to the taxpayer, and effect on 
standards of work in the high school. 
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Instituting the work was facilitated by the large proportion of 
the high-school staff holding Masters’ and Doctors’ degrees. Also, 
in anticipation of the establishment of the junior college, more than 
half of the faculty to be assigned to instruction attended major 
universities during the summer. 


Making use of the school Miss Lillian Moore, a teacher of mathe- 
organ during lunch hour matics in the Far Rockaway High School 

in New York City, relates in High Points 
her experiences while for several years she had as an “extra assign- 
ment” organ-playing in the auditorium during the second half of 
the lunch period. She readily admits that an organ recital as a 
lunch-period option does not appeal to all pupils but points out that, 
after all, “options are not obligatory.” She argues that money in- 
vested in an expensive pipe organ or an electric organ is not making 
adequate returns when the organ is used only once a week for as- 
semblies. Such instruments should be used daily. She says, “‘Sur- 
prisingly, more boys than girls were interested. A small but serious 
group appeared daily for recital.’’ The half-hour furnished teachers 
and pupils peace and rest in the midst of a busy day. Miss Moore’s 
description is accompanied by the numbers in the program of one 
week selected at random, which cannot be reproduced here. 


Teaching the fundamen- Miss Louise Robles, reading specialist in 
tals to high-school pupils the Dover (Delaware) Special School 

District, who is author of “Remedial 
Work as an Opportunity” published in our October issue, supplies 
the following description of a plan of teaching fundamentals to high- 
school pupils. 


The guidance program, initiated by Superintendent E. Hall Downes, in the 
Dover High School, includes specific provisions to care for individual deficiencies 
of pupils in an organized remedial program. Throughout the school special em- 
phasis has been placed on improvement in spelling, arithmetic, reading, and 
vocabulary. In addition to the remedial work done as part of the regular class- 
room procedure in providing for individual differences, there are small classes 
for pupils who need special instruction in the fundamentals or in completing as- 
signments. 

The typical schedule gives a pupil five study periods a week which may be 
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used for remedial work. Four teachers in the high school are relieved of other 
duties to give varying amounts of time in providing this special instruction. 

The remedial work is introduced to the pupils as an opportunity to improve 
their methods of work. During an interview with each pupil the teacher ana- 
lyzes his errors and impresses on the pupil his ability to improve his skiil. 
Throughout the term periodic evaluations show the pupil his progress. These 
two phases of the program have made it highly acceptable to the pupils. 

Besides the remedial instruction given to individual pupils in the English 
classes, there are four remedial language classes for pupils whose skill in language 
usage is too weak for ordinary classroom instruction. The teachers explain the 
principles to be applied and further impress the principles by practice drills in 
language workbooks or by exercises prepared on a duplicating machine. 

The members of the National Honor Society, under the direction of the math- 
ematics teacher, give individual instruction to pupils who have not mastered 
the fundamentals in arithmetic. 

Two club periods a week are devoted to the Penmanship Club. Teachers may 
assign pupils whose written work shows poor penmanship. Each pupil who is 
assigned to the club receives instruction in forming letters. He continues his 
practice until all his written work shows good penmanship. One of the commer- 
cial teachers has taken this activity in place of sponsoring a club. 

Special instruction in reading is given to pupils in the junior and senior high 
school whose reading ages are two or more years below their mental and educa- 
tional ages. At the beginning of the term the pupils tabulate their errors on a 
standard reading test and use these tabulations in planning their individual 
courses. An interest inventory guides the selection of some of the reading mate- 
rial. Other practice materials are selected, as far as possible, from topics studied 
in the regular classes. After a pupil has improved his reading skills sufficiently, 
he may withdraw from the reading class. 

Pupils are assigned to the make-up class to complete or to improve poorly 
prepared assignments. A pupil’s assignment may be remedial work in that he 
may be assigned the task of learning the words that he misspelled in a written as- 
signment. The remedial-reading teacher has charge of this activity of giving 
pupils special help in study skills which they may need to complete assignments. 
As the pupils are dismissed from the make-up class as soon as they finish the as- 
signed task, the personnel changes each week, except for a few repeaters and a 
few who come voluntarily. The pupils have accepted this work in the spirit in 
which it was planned for them, that is, as an opportunity to prevent failure and 
not as punishment. 

For vocabulary work every pupil in the junior and senior high school has a 
loose-leaf book with four columns on each page. The word to be studied is 
written in the first column, the word in the context in which it was found is 
written in the second column, the dictionary meaning is put in the third col- 
umn, and how the word may be used is put in the last column. There are dif- 
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ferent colored pages for each subject that the pupil is taking. For example, he 
may use pink for an English class, blue for a history class, white for a mathe- 
matics class, and yellow for his science class. The colors are to facilitate the 
checking of the books by the various teachers. In the case of pupils who have 
low ratings in vocabulary, the remedial-reading teacher makes a weekly check 
on the use of the words in the vocabulary books. 

The value of this program is evidenced by improvements in the regular class- 
room work and by a 63 per cent reduction of failures in the first semester as com- 
pared to the same period of last year. 


Two MONOGRAPHS ON READING 


| gpa off the press at this writing are two Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs published in conjunction with the School 
Review and the Elementary School Journal. They are diverse mono- 
graphs on the subject of reading. 

Number 49, Recent Trends in Reading, contains the papers pre- 
sented at the reading conference held at the University of Chicago 
last summer. The central theme of the conference was “Taking In- 
ventory of Recent Developments in Reading.” The theme was ac- 
corded a systematic coverage, as indicated by the parts of the mono- 
graph: “Reading in General Education,” “Current Issues and 
Trends Relating to Basic Instruction in Reading,” “Special Prob- 
lems Relating to Poor Readers,” “The Improvement of Reading in 
Various School Subjects,’ Cultivation of Reading Interests 
and Tastes,” “The Library as an Aid to Reading,” and “Summary of 
the Conference.” The individual papers appear as chapters and 
sections of chapters and were presented by a galaxy of talent un- 
precedented for conferences on the subject. The papers extend over 
a vertical range from primary grades through the college. The mono- 
graph was edited by William S. Gray, director of the conference. 

The other monograph, Number 50, reports another of Professor 
G. T. Buswell’s significant experimental studies and is called Reme- 
dial Reading at the College and Adult Levels. The experiment under- 
took “to find what can be done during a period of one month in 
which an individual gives an hour a day for five days a week to an 
intensive effort to improve his reading ability,” and it was concerned 
with the five factors of vocalization, vocabulary, span of recognition, 
speed of recognition, and regularity of procedure in reading. Well 
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over a hundred subjects, ranging from college Freshmen to adults 
not attending any school, participated. 

Recent Trends in Reading consists of 366 pages and sells for two 
dollars. Remedial Reading at the College and Adult Levels contains 72 
pages and is priced at one dollar. These monographs may be pur- 
chased of the Department of Education, University of Chicago, 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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UNIT THEORY AND PRACTICE AT WELLS 
HIGH SCHOOL 


PAUL R. PIERCE 
Wells High School, Chicago, Illinois 


* 


HE unit of learning has won much wider acceptance in educa- 

tional theory than in field practice. The reason for this situa- 
tion is not altogether a lack of understanding of current unit theory 
on the part of school workers. As in many another instance, theory 
which appears perfectly logical and incontestable in book or lecture- 
room presents a vastly different outlook in the realistic setting of the 
public-school classroom. Nevertheless classroom learning situations 
are little used for improving and developing current educational 
theory. During the past four years teachers and principal at Wells 
High School have systematically recorded and analyzed classroom 
activities and experiences with the view of relating unit procedure to 
theory and possibly of extending knowledge of unit theory itself. 
This article deals with unit practices developed in core-curriculum 
areas of the school’s program. 


MARKED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNIT ENTERPRISE 

The unit has unique advantages aside from those strictly con- 
nected with organization of learning materials. It has no superior as 
a medium for making classroom learning purposeful. Unit tech- 
niques are especially adapted to socializing the procedure of the 
classroom. The unit is peculiarly fitted for individualizing the pu- 
pil’s work. In proportion as teachers progress in understanding and 
capitalizing these potentialities of the unit, the aims of true general 
education in the high school approach fulfilment. 


MAKING LEARNING PURPOSEFUL 
The unit enterprise at Wells High School is usually initiated by 
orienting pupils with respect to a unit lead. Leads are originally 
17 
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planned by a teacher committee with the view of integrating learning 
experiences around the social areas of the core curriculum. A typical 
lead consists of unit topic, chief learning aim, and unit elements. 
Pupils and teacher co-operatively develop the unit, which varies 
from the suggested lead as the social maturity, the reading abilities, 
the mental capacities, and the constructive powers of each class 
warrant. 

The key to making work purposeful for Wells pupils is to take 
them into partnership with teachers with respect to the educational 
purposes underlying curriculum practices. Thus in the initiation of a 
unit, consideration is given to the place of the unit with regard to the 
social area studied, as well as to the previous related learning expe- 
riences of the pupils. A unit lead is not abruptly announced to, or 
superimposed on, the pupils, but no effort is expended in artificial 
attempts to have the pupils “discover” a topic already determined 
by the school. Basic to the learning situation is the pupils’ under- 
standing that the function of the core curriculum is to provide ex- 
periences in aspects of living essential for all citizens and that the 
contemplated unit is one of these aspects. 

This placing of the unit in the field of learning is symbolic of the 
entire initiating stage. The pupils do not undertake the unit enter- 
prise until they understand what that enterprise is and why they 
should undertake it. Likewise, if a special approach to the unit, such 
as making a field trip or viewing a picture, is contemplated, the pur- 
pose and the relation of the approach to the enterprise as a whole are 
arrived at by the pupils before it is used. To remove chance ob- 
scurities, the teacher usually sums up the co-operative discussions of 
the initiating stage of the unit. The aim is to make sure that pupils 
have sufficient grasp of the nature and the purposes of the enterprise 
to go into it intelligently. 

The developing, or work, stage of the unit begins with the co- 
operative planning of the activities necessary for carrying out the 
enterprise. This process develops new viewpoints, challenges youth- 
ful initiative, and enlists pupil sense of responsibility, thus rendering 
the enterprise increasingly purposeful. To take the time necessary 
for the planning process proves a difficult hurdle for pioneering 
teachers. It appears much more economical and “efficient” to pre- 
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pare the work assignments in advance and to assign them without 
“‘waste”’ to the pupils! Our teachers, however, strive to keep in mind 
that the why and the how are learnings eminently worthy of the 
time that they consume. A result of the co-operative planning is that 
pupils working individually and in groups start work with a clear 
conception not only of their respective activities but also of the 
precise relation of these activities to the accomplishment of the unit 
enterprise itself. 

When the work activities have been under way for some time, 
our teachers confer frequently with pupils, working in groups or 
independently, to discover whether they still sense the direction and 
purposes of the main enterprise. Teachers inexperienced in unit pro- 
cedure sometimes tend to let the pupils work too long without such 
follow-up, with the result that pupils become so immersed in their 
various tasks as largely to lose sight of the relation of these tasks to 
the class undertaking—not unlike fellow-specialists in the outside 
world. The essential relations may be reviewed or restated through 
conferences with groups or with individual pupils needing such 
guidance or, if the need appears general, through whole-class dis- 
cussions. Wells classes have found it advantageous to convene the 
whole group at times during the progress of work activities for gen- 
eral stock-taking. Sometimes the purposes of the unit enterprise are 
restated, and sometimes its direction is altered as the result of var- 
ious of the work activities. In any event the pupils go back to work 
with fresh ideas of the common aims of the group and the potential 
contributions of their respective activities to these aims. 

Alike for pupils and teachers, purposefulness has come to be an 
essential criterion for evaluation of activities. Staff members have 
noted the marked contrast between learning situations where pupils 
are taken into partnership respecting the purposes of the activities 
and those wherein such orientation has not taken place. In the latter 
situation pupils who are asked why they are pursuing their activities 
often have to resort to the statement that they are doing so “because 
the teacher told them to”! Sharing in arriving at the purposes of the 
enterprise and in planning the activities assists the pupils in evaluat- 
ing outcomes in the culminating stage of the unit undertaking. It is 
the sense of our teachers that these processes likewise assist the 
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pupil in making adjustments outside school time and beyond school 
days—the chief criterion of effective learning. 


A DEMOCRATIC ENTERPRISE 

The unit provides the classroom the best medium yet devised for 
paralleling democratic living in the world outside. It deals with so- 
cial realities and in operation stresses such factors of social adjust- 
ment as interdependence, co-operation, and individual responsibil- 
ity. In introducing such elements of democratic living, the educative 
process, far from being rendered artificial or far-fetched, is in reality 
soundly implemented. An illustration is the practice developed by 
Wells teachers with respect to teacher preparation for guiding unit 
activities. 

Teacher learns with pupils —The traditional conception of class- 
room learning as “covering ground” in formalized subject matter has 
resulted in the related assumption that the teacher must be highly 
specialized in the subject taught. It is likewise assumed that he must, 
in advance, prepare all subject matter in detail so that he can con- 
fidently and economically assign work to the pupils and readily an- 
swer any question that may arise. There is no objection, of course, 
to the teacher’s being well informed or even to his making potential 
plans; the difficulty is that highly detailed planning in advance 
tempts the teacher, regardless of the type of learning involved, to put | 
detailed, ready-made plans into the hands of the pupils and so ' 
initiate a mechanical, information-gathering situation. 

Typical practice of Wells teachers limits their advance planning of 
a unit to a tentative outline, without development of details unless 
it is the teacher’s first experience with the unit to be conducted. The 
teacher does not, however, take this pre-planned outline to the class 
and impose it on the pupils. Like the scout’s advance sketch of lands 
ahead, the teacher’s plan is used chiefly for reference in case his 
charges venture too far afield. Pupils and teachers co-operatively 
plan the details of the unit throughout its initiating, developing, and 
culminating stages. The teacher learns with the pupils. He frankly 
admits to them that he may not know the answers to problems that 
may be encountered—if, indeed, specific answers actually exist. As 
the teacher experiences a unit with successive classes, his own back- 
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ground of materials and methods is greatly enriched, and the prob- 
lem of teacher load due to advance preparation is materially reduced. 

Teacher's role as technician.—During the course of the unit the 
teacher at times determines a procedure, on the basis of his profes- 
sional knowledge, in what appears to pupils as peculiarly their own 
sphere. This necessity provides the teacher an opportunity to de- 
velop the pupils’ understanding of the appropriate role of the special- 
ist or technician in our democratic social order. An example occurs 
in the selection of pupils for the various work activities after these 
have been decided by joint pupil-teacher planning. The teacher’s 
knowledge of personnel data, such as social backgrounds, reading 
abilities, and intelligence ratings should be discriminately utilized in 
determining assignments of certain pupils to activities, though such 
action may, at times, conflict with pupil choices of the activities that 
they would like to pursue. In such cases the teacher’s professional 
responsibility to make decisions based on confidential knowledge 
should be shown to parallel those of the physician or the lawyer in 
democratic life outside the school. 

Guidance in a democratic framework.—The pupil’s willingness to 
discuss classroom and extra-school problems grows with his under- 
standing of the confidential aspect of the teacher’s functions and 
with his new confidence resulting from participation in class dis- 
cussion and decisions, thus paving the way for effective guidance. 
The most effective guidance that the school can render is not con- 
cerned with preparing the pupil for a given niche in life and eventual- 
ly fitting him into it; the niche may disappear even before the pupil 
leaves school. It consists, rather, in training him to make adjust- 
ments to problems arising in his present living in order that he may 
develop the ability to adjust himself to the complex social situations 
encountered in later living. Guidance should consequently be closely 
related to the situations in which pupil problems most frequently 
arise—the classroom itself. Unit practice at Wells involves participa- 
tion of the home in the educative process, use of the community as a 
laboratory, and marked flexibility of pupil and teacher movement. 
Thus is provided a-setting for making a great variety of adjustments. 
An example is guidance in health in a core science class. A pupil from 
an underprivileged home, in investigating the condition of his teeth, 
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finds a dental defect. He obtains rough estimates of dental costs, 
and, if the services of a family dentist are beyond home means, the 
pupil is guided in obtaining the needed services through a com- 
munity clinic. Conferences regarding the problem, in which the par- 
ent may be included, are held during class periods. Administrative 
arrangements permit the teacher to visit a home or the pupil to 
attend a clinic during school hours if necessary. 

A laboratory atmosphere.—While various stages of the unit enter- 
prise parallel the activities of deliberative bodies, such as a board of 
directors or a town council, the most characteristic atmosphere is 
that of a workshop or laboratory. Displays of informal materials 
from the community, charts, posters, and the like make clear at a 
glance the learning field pursued in the room. No basic textbook is 
used, and bibliographies do not have page references. The pupils, 
working individually and in small groups, move about freely in using 
room libraries, confer with teachers, consult files, make trips to study 
community living, conduct researches in the school library, and 
apply tools in the handwork aspects of activities. A hum of industry 
pervades the classroom. 

The teacher chiefly is “down” working among the pupils. A visi- 
tor entering the room frequently experiences difficulty in singling 
him out from the pupils. He is observing, conferring, and, above all, 
guiding. At times he gives formal drill to a group needing specific 
skills to enable them to work in a certain area. He follows the prog- 
ress of groups or individuals and joins in conferences when the course 
of given activities calls for unforeseen modification or change of 
direction. 

THE UNIT AND THE INDIVIDUAL PUPIL 

Individualization of pupil learning experiences is a concept so 
comprehensive as to overshadow or envelop many other elements of 
the educative process. Current educational theory has measurably 
neglected the positive side of individualizing classwork, particularly 
in areas of general education. This statement is not meant to imply 
absence of study of individualization in various types of unit assign- 
ments, but development has been confined chiefly to skill areas and 
to individualizing procedures particularly adapted to the skills. De- 
velopment has been largely arrested at the level of individualization 
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in the minimum essentials of learning and special assignments, the 
immensely richer possibilities for individualization in the social areas 
being left virtually untapped. 

In the social areas Wells teachers individualize class work in con- 
junction with, and through the medium of, the processes which 
democratize and make the work purposeful. Here the determining 
factor is not the speed with which a pupil accomplishes a series of 
tasks in the same way as everyone else but how he reacts as he par- 
ticipates in a small group or individual activity and in all the rela- 
tionships such responsibility implies in the co-operative enterprise. 
That is, the pupil’s experiences are individualized with respect to the 
nature of the activity, his aptitude for the activity, his need for the 
activity, his interest in the activity, his creative ability, his power of 
social adjustment, and the like. 

A milepost is reached in individualization of instruction when 
teachers recognize clearly the types of learning represented by spe- 
cialized skill subjects, such as algebra and shorthand, as contrasted 
swith those of the social areas, to which such core fields as social 
studies, English arts, science, and the fine arts contribute. To realize 
that minimum essentials and subject-matter continuity appropriate 
to the former types of learning do not apply to the social areas is 
clearly an earmark of the new secondary-school teacher. 

Many of our difficulties in determining the scope and the use of 
small-group and purely individual activities were cleared up by an 
investigation involving the keeping by each teacher of a clinical 
record of the individualized learning and teaching activities in one of 
his classes through two successive units. For working purposes, indi- 
vidualization was defined as taking place whenever a pupil or a 
group of pupils was given experiences differing from those of other 
members of the class as the result of the individual characteristics or 
attainments of such pupil or pupils. Participation of a pupil in a 
group activity was classified as a small-group individualized process, 
while acting as leader of such a group or working independently on 
an activity was classified as a purely individual procedure. Activities 
recorded ranged from permitting each pupil in a class to choose a 
book for recreational reading to providing a single pupil with special 
assignments as preparation for a college-entrance examination. The 
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place of whole-class activities in the unit enterprise was likewise 
clarified. 

The clinical records revealed the need of attention to bases of 
selecting pupils for given activities. Fifty-three teachers utilized ten 
distinct bases, the first five, in order of frequency, being pupil in- 
terest, academic achievement, reading ability, intelligence rating, 
and special aptitude. It was the opinion of the committee conduct- 
ing the investigation that teachers generally were giving too much 
latitude to pupil choice of activities and were not giving sufficient 
weight to reading ability and social backgrounds. Increased use of 
personnel data filed in the school guidance clinic followed the com- 
mittee’s analysis. 

Recording and analyzing the individualizing activities of the unit 
enterprise have resulted in much more extended use of the varied 
ways of learning, in contrast to conventional overemphasis on read- 
ing and keeping notebooks. Balance, interest, and varied means of 
attack are added to learning situations by such activities as observ- 
ing, discussing, viewing, dramatizing, making things, and listening 
to special presentations. 


CULMINATING THE UNIT 


When the gross findings of the activities of the developing, or 
work, stage of the unit have been separately reported to the class, 
analyzed, and roughly evaluated, the culminating stage begins. 
The gross findings are now subjected to refined analysis for the pur- 
pose of determining the elements relevant to the objectives of this 
particular enterprise. This procedure, usually participated in by the 
whole class, involves a marked amount of reviewing, weighing, and 
evaluating. While objectives have been set up in the early stages and 
throughout the unit, the attitude of suspended judgment makes it 
possible to re-examine and reinterpret these objectives, as well as the 
findings derived from the unit activities, to the very close. 

The next step is the organization of the elements described into a 
meaningful synthesis or digest. This step is typically a co-operative 
whole-class procedure, the main outline being worked out on the 
board and the pupils’ notes having close reference to the class find- 
ings. It is sometimes individualized by having capable pupils work 
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independently on the syntheses, the teacher assembling certain less 
capable pupils and guiding them through the synthesizing process. 

The acme of the unit, however, lies not so much in the organiza- 
tion and the recording of unit outcomes as in the realization of these 
learnings in the everyday living of the pupils. Do the units in Eng- 
lish arts influence the recreational reading, choice of radio programs, 
and selection of motion-picture shows of current and former pupils? 
Do experiences in science develop effectively the thought and health 
aspects of the pupils’ living? In general, are the adjustments made 
through meeting problems of the unit enterprise insuring similar 
adjustments to complex situations of the world outside? To deter- 
mine the answers to such questions, the guidance clinic of the school 
studies the daily-living activities of pupils and systematically sam- 
ples the experiences of alumni. The culmination of the unit clarifies 
the implications of the main learning outcomes for enriched daily 
living. How effectively the learnings are ingrained in the pupil’s per- 
sonality, to take form in desired activities, is mainly the result of 
how purposeful, how realistic, how truly individualized have been 
his unit experiences along the way. 


RELATION OF PARENTAL INCOME TO COLLEGE 
OPPORTUNITY 


HELEN B. GOETSCH 
Girls Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


* 


HAT is the relation between the economic status of parents and 
W the higher educational opportunities of their children? Is there 
a tendency for the educational advantages of boys and girls from the 
lower income levels to be curtailed? Are the colleges receiving an 
economically select group? A study made in April, 1938, aims to 
answer these queries. 


SCOPE, METHOD, AND SOURCES OF DATA 
An investigation was made of 1,023 secondary-school pupils who 
had been graduated from twelve Milwaukee public high schools in 
February and June, 1937, and February, 1938. The Henmon-Nelson 
Tests of Mental Ability were given to all secondary-school Seniors in 


Wisconsin in December, 1936. From the records of the state-wide 
testing program the writer selected those Seniors in Milwaukee pub- 
lic high schools who had scores equal to the state percentiles of 86 to 
100, or intelligence quotients of 117 to 146. Those individuals were 
assumed to be capable of doing college work successfully. Returns on 
the Wisconsin state income tax were examined to obtain the 1936 
income of the parents. During April, 1938, a follow-up questionnaire 
was sent to the selected graduates. 


FINDINGS 


Higher-schooling status——At the time the follow-up study was 
made, only 35 per cent of these capable boys and girls were full-time 
college students, 4 per cent were part-time college students, 19 per 
cent were in minor schools, and 42 per cent were not in school at all. 
While about twice as many selected graduates were continuing their 
schooling as might be expected of an unselected group from the 
country as a whole, yet more than half of these bright young persons 
were not goingto college. 
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Most of the boys and girls studied are interested in further educa- 
tion. Of those not in school full time, 56 per cent evidenced interest 
in additional schooling, 38 per cent appeared to be neutral, 4 per cent 
indicated definite dislike for school, and 2 per cent said that their 
parents opposed further schooling. Of those not in school full time, 
about 70 per cent indicated that, if complete scholarships covering 
the expenses of higher education could be provided, they would be 
interested in full-time school attendance. 

The reasons given for not being in school full time were studied. 
The most common reasons reported for not being a regular college 
student were economic. It was found that the possession of insuf- 
ficient funds accounts, to a large extent, for the exclusion of students 
from the higher rungs of the educational ladder. Lack of finances, 
need of help in supporting the family, or need of help with the work 
at home accounted for 77 per cent of the cases who were not con- 
tinuing in school full time. 

The waste of human resources.—Another important consideration 
is the extent to which these gifted young persons were utilizing their 
capacities and achieving their goals. The occupational intentions 
given by these boys and girls when they were in Grade XII were 
compared with their schooling and working status at the time of the 
follow-up questionnaire. One hundred and eight boys and seventy- 
eight girls who had indicated that they expected to enter one of the 
professions were not in college at the time the follow-up inquiry was 
made. These persons, then, appeared not to be moving in the direc- 
tion of their earlier plans. A rather sad picture was seen when actual 
cases were studied, as is shown by the two following illustrations. 

Alois K. has an intelligence quotient of 126 and a high-school average of 89. 
Alois wished to study medicine but at present has a part-time job as a sales clerk 
in a shoe store and is taking one college course in child psychology. His father 
earned $925 in 1936 as a factory stock clerk. There are two children. An older 
sister is working as a stenographer. The family owns their home and have a 
telephone. Alois says, “I am very eager to continue my schooling, but I cannot 
afford to at the present time.” He says that, if a full-time scholarship could be 
provided, covering all the expenses of a higher education, he would be glad to be 
a full-time college student. Does it seem likely that Alois will ever complete a 
long medical course? 

June B. has an intelligence quotient of 143 and a high-school average of go. 
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June wanted to go to college to study music but at present is only a part-time 
student in the Milwaukee Vocational School. She says, “I am attending the 
Vocational School because I cannot afford to go to college.” She has a National 
Youth Administration position in the school. Her father is a watchman with an 
income too small to be taxable. One child in the family is younger than June, 
and there is an older sister employed as an errand girl in the public library. 
They live in a rented house and are without a telephone. June is interested in 
further schooling and indicates that she would be happy if a scholarship were 
awarded or other financial means could be provided to make regular college 
attendance possible. This girl, with outstanding mental ability and special tal- 
ent, is not achieving her goal because of financial handicap. 


For the same reason the potentialities of many capable individuals 
are not being realized. It is obvious, of course, that the capacities 
and talents of gifted boys and girls should be developed for the 
benefit of the individual and of society. 

Economic exclusion from higher learning.—That there is a close 
relation between parental income and attendance at an institution 
of higher learning is shown by the data in Table 1. The median 
parental earnings for various groups are as follows: $1,988.46 for the 
full-time college group, $1,894.58 for all full-time students regardless 
of type of school attended, $1,721.31 for all students in school either 
full time or part time, $1,300.00 for those not in school full time, and 
$1,285.21 for all cases not in school at all. A reduction in income is 
noticeable as schooling opportunities are reduced. A large and sig- 
nificant difference is found between the median for the regular col- 
lege group and for those not continuing their education. The first 
and the third quartile incomes show a similar trend; that is, educa- 
tional advantages are greatest where the parental earnings are high- 
est, and the further-schooling status is lowest where the income is 
smallest. 

A distribution of the graduates according to the parental income 
is given in Table 2. In general the percentages of young people in 
college decrease as the parental income decreases. The percentages 
of boys and girls not in college full time range from 6 per cent for the 
income group of $5,000 or over to 80 per cent for the income group 
under $500. The rate of exclusion from higher learning is very low 
in the high-income divisions and very high in the low-income groups. 
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TABLE 1 
INCOME OF PARENTS OF 1,023 PUPILS GRADUATED FROM PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
IN FEBRUARY, 1937, TO FEBRUARY, 1938, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO HIGHER-SCHOOLING STATUS IN APRIL, 1938 


PARENTAL INCOME FOR 1936 
HiGHER-SCHOOLING STATUS of 
Upper Lower 
Median Quartile Quartile 
In school full time......... 421 $1,804.58 | $2,767.86 | $1,145.09 
In school part time........ 169 1,330.88 1,894.23 328.12 
Not in school: 
Expect to attend later.... 178 1,181.82 1,871.95 | Nontaxable 
Do not expect to attend. . 201 1,250.00 1,849.43 | Nontaxable 
Future plans not given... 54 1,583.33 1,958.33 937.50 
In school full time......... 421 1,894.58 2,767.86 1,145.09 
Not in school full time... .. 602 1,300.00 1,882.04 | Nontaxable 
In college full time......... 353 1,988.46 2,933-59 1,198.17 
7 In school full or part time... 590 1,721.31 2,422.87 961.11 
433 1,285.21 1,877.43 | Nontaxable 
ee 1,023 $1,552.22 | $2,184.53 | $ 565.55 
TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO PARENTAL INCOME AND COLLEGE 
ATTENDANCE, OF 1,023 GRADUATES OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


GRADUATES IN COLLEGE GrapvuatTeEs Not In 
NUMBER 
INCOME 
or CASES 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
$8,000 and over......... 10 10 
$5,000-$7,909........... 25 23 92.0 2 8.0 
3,000— 4,0990........... 70 51 72.9 19 27.1 
2,000... 205 gI 44.4 114 55.6 
ot) ee 225 65 28.9 160 71.1 
161 41 25.5 120 74.5 
a re 82 22 26.8 60 73.2 
Vader 245 50 20.4 195 79.6 
34. 
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Financial strain on families of low income.—Some families with 
meager earnings were apparently making great sacrifices in order to 
keep a boy or a girl in college. It is easy to understand that even the 
smallest possible cost of sending a son or a daughter to college must 
place an extremely heavy burden on families of low income. Two 
cases will be described in which the financial strain of sending the 
boy or girl to college must have been great. The parental income 
was low, but the young person was in school full time. 


Yale S. has an intelligence quotient of 118 and a high-school average of 77. 
Yale’s father is a hat-and-shirt salesman, whose net earnings in 1936 amounted 
to $1,099, or approximately $21 a week. The family rents their home, but they 
have a telephone. There are two children in the family, Yale being the elder. 
When Yale was a Senior in high school, he said that he desired to become an 
entomologist. He is now enrolled in college in a full-time agricultural course, 
which he “hopes to finish.” He has no scholarship but has a part-time job as a 
salesman. He earns less than half of his college expenses but has not borrowed 
any money. 

George D. has an intelligence quotient of 122 and a high-school average of 88. 
In 1936 the father, a shoe-repairer, had a net income of $618.54, or slightly less 
than $12 weekly. The family rent their house. They are without a telephone. 
There are two children in the family, one younger than George. To be a science 
teacher is George’s ambition, and he is enrolled full time in a four-year college 
course which he expects to finish. He does odd jobs, but he says, ‘“‘Jobs are rare, 
so that I am practically unemployed.” He is earning less than 50 per cent of his 
expenses and does not have the benefits of a scholarship. When asked in the 
questionnaire whether he had borrowed money to meet expenses, he said, ‘‘No, I 
have only had my parents’ help.” 

Earnings of the boy or girl needed at home.—Some well-intentioned 
persons are inclined to think that any capable boy or girl can have a 
higher education by working his or her way through college. Such 
persons forget that many young folks are not even free to follow this 
course. The family income may be so low that the earnings of the 
young person are definitely needed at home. Note the following 
cases; there were many more like them. 

Agnes L., with an intelligence quotient of 117, had a high-school average of 
oo. Her father is a common laborer with a nontaxable income. They live in a 
rented house, without a telephone. There is one older brother working and living 
at home. Agnes knew early that she could not go to college. In a letter she says: 


‘When I first entered high school, I did not expect to go to college because I 
lacked the funds. Therefore I did not include in my course all the subjects 
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required for college entrance.” Agnes says she is interested in further schooling 
and would be happy to be a full-time student. However, she definitely planned 
to do office-work, and she now has a part-time job as a junior clerk. She attends 
the Milwaukee Vocational School evenings. She says she is wholly self-support- 
ing, but, more than that, her earnings are needed at home. 

Frank C. has an intelligence quotient of 127 and a high-school average of or. 
His mother is a widow without an income. They do not own their home, nor do 
they have a telephone. There are three children in the family. One child is 
younger than Frank, and one brother is older. The older brother, who acts as 
head of the family, works as a bottler in a brewery and in 1936 had an income 
of $1,213.97. Frank has a full-time job as a board-marker for a butter-and-egg 
broker. Frank and Roy support the mother and the younger child in the family. 
Frank says that he is interested in a higher education but that he does not expect 
to go to college because he is financially unable and his earnings are urgently 
needed at home. 


Income and higher course pursued.—Not only is there a relation 
between parental income and attendance at a higher school, but 
there is also a relation between the parental earnings and the type of 
college course pursued by the boy or girl. The highest median paren- 
tal income ($2,117.97) is that of parents of law students. The lowest 
median ($1,103.52) is that of parents of students taking industrial- 
trades courses. According to parental income, the courses rank in 
the following order: (1) law, (2) medicine and dentistry, (3) letters 
and science or liberal arts, (4) journalism, (5) engineering, (6) educa- 
tion, (7) commercial, (8) nursing, and (9) industrial trades. 

One may be in school and yet not be having as full an opportunity 
as others are having. The students who are studying law or medicine 
are having greater educational advantages than those who are pur- 
suing commercial or industrial courses. The choice of curriculum 
probably depends, to a degree, on the interests of the young person, 
but it seems evident that the choice is somewhat dependent on the 
income of the parents. As far as educational opportunity is con- 
cerned, the importance of being born into the “right” family cannot 
be overemphasized. 

It was found, further, that a relation exists between parental in- 
come and length of the course pursued. The median parental in- 
comes for three groups are as follows: $1,416.67 for parents of stu- 
dents taking less than a four-year course, $1,919.49 for boys and 
girls in four-year courses, and $2,150.00 for students in longer 
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courses. Large and important differences are found between the pa- 
rental incomes of students taking short courses and those in a four- 
year course, and between students in short courses and those in long 
courses. Short courses are usually taken when the family income is 
low (if the boy or girl continues in school at all), whereas longer 
courses are frequently pursued when the parental earnings are high. 

Income and location of higher school.—There is also a relation be- 
tween parental income and the location of the higher school at- 
tended. The median parental earnings for three groups are as fol- 
lows: $1,604.17 for students in Milwaukee higher schools, $2,571.43 
for pupils in Wisconsin schools outside Milwaukee, and $3,125.00 for 
those in schools outside Wisconsin. Boys and girls from families of 
nominal income are likely to attend local institutions, if any, while 
those who go to school outside the local community come, on the 
whole, from families of larger incomes. 

The educational values of attending a higher school outside the 
local community are probably greater than are the benefits received 
from continuing in a local school. Therefore, the students who can 
afford to go away to college have greater intellectual advantages 
than do those who are financially unable to do so. 


CONCLUSION 

Inequality of educational opportunity.—The idea that the educa- 
tional opportunities of any American are free from all barriers except 
those set by his own capacities and will is a false notion. The fore- 
going findings show that college attendance for bright boys and girls 
in Milwaukee is largely dependent on the economic status of their 
parents. Educational privileges are not so distributed that all per- 
sons who desire, or who could profit from, such privileges are assured 
of obtaining them. It is obvious that open access to higher learning 
is not being provided and that the American democratic ideal of 
equality of opportunity is not being realized. 

While democracy is opposed to classes and castes, yet actually 
such distinctions do exist because intellectual advantages are not 
accessible to all persons on equal terms. Under present arrangements 
men and women of high ability must take inferior positions because 
they are denied college educations. Those who can pay the cost of 
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higher education can forge ahead of their fellows vocationally, 
financially, and socially. 

There is no reason for thinking that this situation is peculiar to the 
particular city surveyed. Milwaukee is a representative city with 
regard to geographical location, population, wealth, nationalities, 
races, and occupational interests. It presents a typical illustration of 
urban America. The findings noted are undoubtedly characteristic 
of most urban American communities. 

Lack of free education in America.—Our educational ladder is not 
freely and equally open to all. The battle for free education has not 
been won. At present many of our schools are, only in theory, open 
to all equally. Every person cannot have an unlimited amount of 
schooling, for securing it is contingent on the possession of a con- 
siderable amount of money. There is little justification for saying 
that schools are free while some parents must make extreme sacrifices 
in order to send their children to college. Higher educational advan- 
tages are entirely denied to many mentally superior and ambitious 
young persons because their families cannot afford to give them the 
additional schooling. Education will not be really free until every 
young person can have as much schooling as his capacities warrant 
and his interests command. 

There is urgent need of equalizing opportunity between various 
economic groups so as to remove financial barriers to education. 
There is great need of providing more substantial scholarships or 
other aid to persons who possess the ability to succeed in college but 
who lack the necessary funds. To give the financial assistance needed 
to all young persons who would wish to attend college and who would 
profit from such attendance would entail a program of somewhat 
large proportions. However, to do less means that some individ- 
uals have special educational privileges—a situation believed to 
be contrary to our democratic ideals. 


RESULTS OF NELSON SILENT READING TEST 
IN GRADE Ix 


ALBERT GRANT 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


* 


HIS report analyzes the results of the Nelson Silent Reading 

Test for more than three thousand ninth-grade pupils in Cin- 
cinnati. The Nelson test was originally issued as suitable for Grades 
III-VIII, inclusive. Recently, however, it has been described by the 
publishers as also suitable for Grade IX. The Teacher’s Manual gives 
norms for Grade IX but gives no information on the size and the 
nature of the ninth-grade population used in the derivation of the 
norms. The author of the test, in a letter to the writer, states that he 
had been unable to secure the results of the test for the ninth-grade 
population of any large city. This dearth of information on the re- 
sults of the test at the ninth-grade level suggested to the writer that 
an analysis of the results for the entire ninth grade of a large city 
might prove helpful to future users of the test. 

The test was given on a city-wide basis in Grade IX in Cincinnati 
during January, 1939. Results for the 3,413 regular ninth-grade pu- 
pils tested are given in Tables 1-5. For the pupils tested the average 
age as of September was 14 years and 6.9 months. None of the 3,413 
had been previously enrolled in Grade IX. The first four of the 
tables mentioned give frequency distributions of the pupils’ scores on 
the test as a whole and of their scores on its various parts. These 
distributions were used in computing percentile ranks, in terms of 
which results for individual pupils were reported to teachers. They 
also form the basis of the discussion which follows. 

Inspection of the distributions shows no piling-up of maximum or 
nearly maximum scores such as might be expected if the test were 
too easy for ninth-grade pupils. Information on the variability of 
the Cincinnati scores is of interest in this connection. According to 
the Teacher's Manual the standard deviation of the total scores for 
the three grades below the ninth (Grades VI, VII, and VIII) are 21, 
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NELSON READING TEST IN GRADE IX 


TABLE 1 


TOTAL SCORES ON NELSON SILENT READING TEST FOR 
3,413 NINTH-GRADE PUPILS IN CINCINNATI PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, JANUARY, 1939 


Score Score Namber 
of Pupils of Pupils 
348 
279 107.8 
220 Median...... 108.0 
167 Standard devi- 
TABLE 2 


SCORES ON VOCABULARY SECTION OF NELSON SILENT READING 


TEST FOR 3,413 NINTH-GRADE PUPILS IN CIN- 


CINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS, JANUARY, 1939 


Number Number 
of Pupils of Pupils 

17 34 
544 Mean........ 57.1 
341 Median...... 57.2 
149 11.8 
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18, and 18, respectively. As will be noted from Table 1, the standard 
deviation of the total scores for the Cincinnati ninth-grade pupils 
was 21.8. That is, in Grade IX the Nelson test yields a spread in 
scores which is as great as the spread found in grades below the 
ninth. 

A comparison between the Cincinnati ninth-grade results and the 
norms for Grade IX can be made from Table 5. The grade norms 


TABLE 3 
SCORES ON PARAGRAPH SECTION OF NELSON SILENT READING 
TEST FOR 3,413 NINTH-GRADE PUPILS IN CIN- 
CINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS, JANUARY, 1939 


Number Number 
of Pupils of Pupils 

341 
194 Standard devi- 
88 


given in the Teacher’s Manual are the median scores of pupils at the 
beginning of the year. Table 5 gives these median scores (norms) for 
Grade IX together with the medians for the Cincinnati group. In 
each case, except Subtest B, the medians for the latter group slightly 
exceed the norms. It should be remembered, however, that the Cin- 
cinnati pupils were tested in January, whereas the norms are for 
the beginning of the year. In general the comparison indicates that 
the norms given in the Teacher’s Manual for Grade IX agree closely 
with the median achievement of the 3,413 pupils in Grade IX in 
Cincinnati. 

The Nelson test consists of two parts, a vocabulary test and a 
paragraph test. The latter contains twenty-five paragraphs, each 
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followed by three questions. Each question is intended to measure a 
distinct aspect of reading ability. Thus ‘‘A”’ questions are intended 


TABLE 4 


SCORES ON SUBTESTS OF PARAGRAPH TEST IN NELSON SILENT 
READING TEST FOR 3,413 NINTH-GRADE PUPILS IN 
CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS, JANUARY, 1939 


NuMBER OF PUPILS 
SCORE 
Subtest A Subtest B Subtest C 
38 33 19 
93 93 85 
202 147 167 
375 193 236 
307 398 300 
308 360 286 
275 313 287 
161 227 224 
147 162 183 
g2 110 140 
77 61 85 
23 44 76 
13 23 44 
8 12 22 
5 II 14 
5 3 4 
2 2 4 
3,413 3,413 3,413 
Mean sieias 17.4 16.7 16.5 
Median....... 17.7 16.8 16.7 
Standard devi- 
ee 3-7 3.8 4.1 


to measure ability to understand the general significance of the 
paragraph; “‘B” questions deal with ability to note details; and “C”’ 
questions have to do with ability to predict the probable outcome. 
The test is scored separately for each type of question—a fact which 
greatly increases the total scoring time required. The separate scores 
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are intended to make possible a diagnosis of the pupil’s status with 
respect to the three types of reading ability mentioned. The Teach- 
er’s Manual suggests ways in which these separate scores may be 
used as a basis for planning remedial work. 

Distributions of the scores made by the Cincinnati pupils are 
given in Tables 3 and 4. A further analysis of the results was made 
to determine the extent to which the three subtests of the para- 
graph test measure distinct aspects of reading ability. For this pur- 
pose the coefficients of correlation between scores on Subtests A, B, 


TABLE 5 


NINTH-GRADE NORMS FOR NELSON SILENT READING 
TEST COMPARED WITH MEDIAN SCORES OF 3,413 
CINCINNATI NINTH-GRADE PUPILS 


Median for 
Cincinnati 
Subtest of Norm* Ninth Grade, 
January, 
1939 
Vocabulary 56 57-2 
Paragraph test: 

17 17.7 
17 16.8 
16 16.7 


* Median scores for ninth-year pupils at the beginning of the year. 


and C were determined for a sampling of three hundred cases. The 
correlation between Subtests A and B was found to be .g1t + .007; 
between Subtests A and C, .g1 + .007; and between Subtests B and 
C, .92 + .006. Since all coefficients are above .go, close relationship 
is indicated. In fact, it is doubtful whether the coefficients of re- 
liability for these subtests are any higher. In other words, the sub- 
tests correlate as closely with one another as they correlate with them- 
selves. These findings definitely suggest that the various parts of the 
paragraph test measure functions which are either practically identi- 
cal or closely related. It follows that the extra scoring time required 
to secure a score on the individual subtests is essentially wasted, 
since these scores yield no information which cannot be secured di- 
rectly from the pupil’s total score on the paragraph test. It should 
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be noted that these conclusions refer to data for ninth-grade pupils. 
However, it seems probable that an analysis of the scores for pupils 
in grades below the ninth would yield approximately the same result. 


SUMMARY 


This report gives a statistical analysis of results of the Nelson 
Silent Reading Test for more than three thousand ninth-grade pupils 
in Cincinnati. The essential findings are as follows: (1) The test is 
sufficiently difficult so that few ninth-grade pupils get maximum or 
nearly maximum scores. (2) In Grade IX the test yields scores the 
variability of which is as great as the variability of scores made by 
pupils in grades below the ninth. (3) The ninth-grade norms given in 
the Teacher’s Manual agree closely with the median scores of the 
ninth-grade population of a large city (Cincinnati). (4) The three 
subtests of the paragraph test, which are intended to measure dis- 
tinct aspects of reading ability, really measure functions which are 
closely related. Individual scores on these subtests yield little diag- 
nostic information which cannot be secured from the total paragraph 
score. 


HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS’ INTERESTS IN MAGAZINES 
AND NEWSPAPERS 


WILLIAM G. BRINK 
Northwestern University 


* 


HIS is the second of two articles reporting the results of a recent 

survey of the reading interests and activities of 1,532 high- 
school pupils in Chicago. The first article’ presented findings with 
reference to the types of books that high-school pupils are interested 
in reading. It is the purpose of this article to present information 
concerning the interests of the same group of pupils in magazines 
and newspapers and to point out some of the implications of the 
survey of reading interests. 

INTERESTS IN MAGAZINES 


Magazines provide a significant part of the materials read by 
high-school pupils. The writer’s study showed that 46 per cent of 
the pupils read magazines regularly, 43 per cent occasionally, and 
only 11 per cent seldom. These percentages changed somewhat from 
grade to grade, 57 per cent of the Seniors reporting that they read 
magazines regularly, 39 per cent occasionally, and 4 per cent seldom. 

The magazines that were read most frequently are listed in Table 
1. It will be noticed that the first four magazines have approxi- 
mately the same percentages of readers and show a gradual increase 
from grade to grade. Among the periodicals which were not reported 
by as many as 5 per cent of the pupils were several boys’ magazines, 
such as the American Boy, Open Road for Boys, and Boys’ Life, 
which were read exclusively by Freshmen and Sophomores. While 
the number of different movie magazines reported was large, the 
percentage of pupils reading any one was not large. Esquire, Fortune, 
and Vogue seem to have increasing appeal to pupils during the high- 
school period, the percentage reading Esquire rising from 3 in the 
Freshman year to 12 in the Senior year. 

t William G. Brink, “Reading Interests of High-School Pupils,” School Review, 
XLVII (October, 1939), 613-21. 
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Pupils were asked to rank eleven types of magazine articles and 
stories in order of preference. All grades gave first rank to adven- 
ture, although the percentage preferring it dropped from 49 in the 
Freshman year to 25 in the Senior year. Sports ranked second for 
all grades, the percentage rising from 12 in Grade IX to 17 in Grade 
XII. Love stories were third in order of preference, with little varia- 
tion for the different grades. Some increase from year to year was 
shown in the percentages of pupils interested in current news and 


TABLE 1 


MAGAZINES READ BY 5 PER CENT OR MORE OF 1,532 
PUPILS IN GRADES IX-XII 


PERCENTAGE OF PupiIts READING 
MAGAZINE 
Grade IX Grade X Grade XI | Grade XII | All Grades 
Saturday Evening Post... II.5 13.9 16.7 22.4 14.8 
Reader’s Digest......... 8.4 10.2 17.0 22.5 12.6 
eee 17.5 9.6 13.2 21.0 12.5 
II.7 8.7 14.6 19.0 12.2 
Good Housekeeping..... 7.8 8.0 8.8 10.5 8.4 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 9.6 7.8 10.0 4.0 8.2 
7.6 8.1 5.8 7.6 
4.1 1.4 8.1 6.9 
7.7 4.4 12.9 6.8 
6.1 9.2 6.2 6.5 
Literary Digest......... 3-9 4.1 9.9 8.6 5.7 
Popular Mechanics...... 6.6 5.6 3-7 5.2 2:2 


in science, travel, and technical articles. Little interest was evi- 
denced by any grade in articles concerning religion, art, or politics. 
Seniors were less interested in detective stories than were Freshmen. 

An extensive study of the magazines read by high-school pupils 
was made by Eells (3) under the auspices of the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards. The interests of 17,338 pupils in 
198 secondary schools, both public and private, were canvassed. 
Eells reported that a total of 1,072 different periodicals were listed, 
the average number per pupil being three. The twelve magazines 
which were read by the greatest number of pupils are the same 
twelve given in Table 1, but the rankings vary somewhat. The order 
given by Eells is: Reader’s Digest, Life, American Magazine, Time, 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, Literary Digest, Good Housekeeping, 
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Ladies’ Home Journal, Popular Mechanics Magazine, Liberty, and 
McCall’s Magazine. As might be expected, a large percentage of girls 
read Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall’s Magazine, 
Cosmopolitan, and Pictorial Review, while boys more frequently listed 
Popular Mechanics Magazine, Popular Science, American Boy, Boys’ 
Life, and Esquire. 

Punke (7) studied the reading interests of pupils of eleven high 
schools in Georgia and eleven high schools in Illinois. He found boys 
more interested in articles concerning adventure and travel, and 
girls more interested in love stories. The ten magazines read most 
frequently were: American Magazine, Collier’s, Good Housekeeping, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday Evening Post, McCall’s Magazine, 
Literary Digest, Cosmopolitan, Popular Science Monthly, and Liberty. 
Studies made by Center and Persons (2) and by Byrns and Henmon 
(1) show results comparable to those already presented. 

It is apparent from these investigations that high-school pupils 
read from two to three magazines regularly. There are undoubtedly 
several reasons for this widespread interest in current periodicals. 
The high-school pupil of today leads a busy life; often he does not 
have much time or opportunity for reading. Many of the articles 
and stories appearing in the periodicals reported most frequently by 
pupils are brief enough to be read in a few minutes. Moreover, maga- 
zines present information in attractive form. Hoskins (5) found that 
pupils were eager for information on such subjects as sports, avia- 
tion, fashions, movies, science, art, stamps, history, music, travel, 
and drama. However, pupils objected to the usual books of informa- 
tion because they were either too dry, too long, not clear, or con- 
tained too many hard words, insufficient information, and few illus- 
trations. Forbes (4) suggests that the nonfiction articles in maga- 
zines have a wide appeal to pupils because they “emphasize the 
personal element: accounts of travel by explorers themselves; analy- 
ses of social problems by people who have grappled with them; and 
informal biographies of living celebrities. Such articles in magazines 
are often accompanied by fascinating photographic illustrations. 
Also they are likely to be on subjects of very recent interest.” De- 
spite the fears of alarmists, only a small percentage of cheap maga- 
zines are reported. If more good periodicals were made available 
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to pupils, it is probable that the quality of their reading would im- 
prove, since the magazines which they say they prefer are often 
more desirable than the ones read most frequently. 


INTERESTS IN NEWSPAPERS 
Seventy-eight per cent of the pupils included in the writer’s sur- 
vey reported that they read a daily newspaper regularly, 21 per 
cent checked the heading “‘occasionally,” and but 1 per cent checked 
“seldom.”’ There were no significant variations for pupils of different 
grades. 
TABLE 2 


SECTIONS OF NEWSPAPER MOST ENJOYED BY 1,532 PUPILS IN GRADES 
IX-XII AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS NAMING EACH SECTION 


Newspaper Grade Grade Grade Grade All 

Section Ix x xI xII Grades 
nee ewe 42.7 20.0 34.0 24.8 30.3 
21.2 22.0 28.9 27.1 23.7 
World-news............ 22.8 20.0 27.2 29.0 23.5 
12.1 II.I 14.2 21.4 13.4 
3.5 6.7 6.7 5.4 
2.3 2.6 12.6 1.4 4.2 


Parts of the paper most enjoyed are shown in Table 2. These 
data show that interest in comics decreases during the high-school 
period, while interest in sports and in world-news and local news 
increases. 

Pupils were asked what parts of the paper they would like to 
have developed further. Sports was first for all grades, and comics 
second for all except the Seniors, who ranked it seventh. Stories 
were ranked second by Seniors, with editorials a close third. In 
answer to the question, “Do you read any serial or columnist’s 
articles?’ twelve columns were mentioned by a total of 34 per cent 
of the pupils. Only 25 per cent of the Freshmen answered this ques- 
tion, while 54 per cent of the Seniors named some serial or article. 
Gossip columns were most frequently named, followed by sports 
columns, fashion and beauty columns, serial stories, and political 
columns. 

Other studies of the newspaper-reading of high-school pupils dis- 
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close similar findings. In a carefully controlled study of the reading 
preferences of 306 eleventh-grade, college-preparatory boys enrolled 
in public high schools in Massachusetts, Rothney and McCaul (8) 
found that the sections of the newspaper most liked are local and 
school news, sports, comics and jokes, gossip columns, editorials, 
politics, book reviews, and news summaries. The study of the leisure 
reading of New York City high-school pupils made by Center and 
Persons (2) showed the order of preference to be comics, sports, 
and front page. 

The writer’s study disclosed that 73 per cent of the pupils daily 
spent thirty minutes or more reading a newspaper. Twenty-five 
per cent of these reported spending an hour or more. Although 
Seniors spent somewhat more time reading a newspaper than did 
Freshmen, the difference was not great. These findings are compara- 
ble to those given by Mersand (6), who studied the habits of boys 
in a Brooklyn high school. He found that over half of them spent 
forty-five minutes or more reading a daily paper. Mersand also dis- 
covered that about three-fourths of the boys read a tabloid news- 
paper. Center and Persons (2) concluded that 70 per cent of the 
pupils they surveyed read tabloids. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


This study of the reading interests of high-school pupils indicates 
that books of fiction are read most frequently by pupils of all grades. 
Adventure stories are preferred by every grade; interest in romance 
remains relatively high throughout the secondary-school period; 
and mystery stories seem to lose some of their appeal. Increasing 
interest in nonfiction books is shown, especially in biography. 
Seniors show greater preference for books dealing with sports, eti- 
quette, homemaking, travel, and science. The number of book titles 
reported is large. Freshmen show a preference for juvenile classics, 
series books, and mystery stories. Seniors read the best sellers of the 
year and an increasing number of informational books. 

High-school pupils read many magazines, varying in types from 
the cheapest pulps to the most worthy periodicals. Girls read many 
women’s magazines; boys read periodicals devoted to science or 
mechanics; and all pupils read some magazines which contain non- 
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fiction articles as well as stories. The types of articles preferred are 
adventure, sports, and love stories. There is some increase in interest 
from grade to grade in current news, science, travel, and technical 
articles. Few pupils read articles relating to religion, art, or politics. 
Nearly three-fourths of the pupils spend a half-hour or more daily 
reading a paper. There is little difference in the amount of time 
spent by pupils of various grades in newspaper-reading. Freshmen 
show a decided preference for comics, but Seniors seem to be as 
much interested in world-news, sports, and local news as in comics. 

The reading interests of high-school pupils change significantly 
during the four-year period. Seniors read a larger percentage of 
nonfiction books, somewhat more worthy types of magazines, and 
spend less time on the newspaper comics. The diversity of materials 
reported indicates wide variations in individual tastes. Book titles 
range from the least desirable fiction to the most worthy nonfiction. 
Cheap story magazines are reported as well as excellent periodicals. 
Pupils’ preferences are generally for better materials than they report 
reading regularly. For example, they indicate great interest in bi- 
ography, although but few biographies are listed as having actually 
been read. These findings hold definite implications for the school 
library and for the direction of reading activities. 

The library is becoming the heart of the modern high school. Not 
only are many changes being made in the materials which are pro- 
cured for pupils, but more definite efforts are being put forth to 
make the resources of the library available to every pupil. Teachers 
are beginning to realize the necessity of having pupils read widely 
in every area of human experience in order that they may gain the 
vicarious experiences which are open to them through the avenue 
of reading. The modern high-school library, therefore, contains not 
only additional textbooks and reference books but also books and 
magazines which can be used by pupils for leisure reading. Materials 
which deal with a wide variety of subjects are chosen in order that 
every pupil may find something to interest and challenge him. For 
many pupils the school library is the only source of desirable reading 
materials. Consequently provisions must be made for them to se- 
cure materials which are related to their physical, social, and emo- 
tional development. 
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The resources of high-school libraries should be made more readily 
accessible to pupils, and procedures involved in withdrawing and 
returning books should be simplified. Systematic library training is 
desirable in order that pupils may know how to locate materials 
efficiently. Some schools are instituting study-hall, classroom, or 
departmental libraries in addition to the central library in an effort 
to bring pupils into closer contact with reading materials. It has 
been found that efforts to make the resources of the library more 
readily available to pupils are attended by significant increases in 
the amount of reading which pupils do. Moreover, the quality of 
reading improves when pupils are surrounded by good books and 
magazines. 

The direction of reading activities is a responsibility of every 
teacher. It is evident from surveys of reading interests that pupils 


have not formed the habit of reading widely in such areas as science, _ 


history, art, music, and physical education. Many pupils who read 
desirable books and magazines limit themselves almost exclusively 
to fiction. Most pupils show a tendency to read narrowly. Some 
pupils read meagerly, and a few habitually choose cheap literature. 
Therefore it becomes imperative to guide the reading of high-school 
pupils into wider and better channels. This guidance involves (1) 
helping pupils improve their reading abilities, (2) stimulating pupils 
to read materials of better quality, and (3) encouraging pupils to 
read more widely. 

Investigations show that many pupils of high-school age are un- 
able to read the materials which are adapted to their needs and 
interests. They possess but meager vocabularies, read slowly, and 
comprehend imperfectly. Such pupils need to participate in a well- 
organized program of remedial reading, preferably in special classes. 
There are many other pupils who, although not definitely handi- 
capped in general reading ability, read narrowly because they have 
not mastered the vocabulary of particular fields and because they 
do not know how to read such types of literature as poetry, drama, 
and essays. Each type involves certain difficulties. In poetry there 
are difficulties of word order, rhyme, rhythm, and figurative lan- 
guage. In reading plays, pupils must learn to infer much of the 
setting and action from the conversation of the characters. In read- 
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ing essays, pupils encounter difficulties because of abstract subject 
matter, involved intellectual style, and mature emotional content. 
Every high-school pupil can be and should be encouraged to im- 
prove his reading abilities in order that he may enjoy reading more 
widely and abundantly. 

The reading tastes of many pupils need to be raised. Some pupils 
prefer trashy books and undesirable magazines; most of them read 
but a small amount of nonfiction. It is probable that one reason why 
pupils read cheap literature is that their attention has never been 
called to good materials which are adapted to their maturation 
levels. The only desirable books that they have been encouraged 
to read are the classics. There are many recent books which can 
be used to bridge the gap from poor literature to more desirable 
books and magazines. Tact and patience are needed in dealing with 
pupils whose tastes are low, for criticism often leads to antagonism. 
Magazine articles are often the easiest nonfiction for pupils to read. 
True experience articles, travel narratives, and informal biographies 
or autobiographies are generally interesting to adolescent youth. 
The current trend in nonfiction articles toward using a narrative 
hook, flash backs, dialogues or quotations, and developing events 
toward a denouement or climax make magazine-reading especially 
adaptable as a means of transition from fiction. 

Every effort should be made to encourage pupils to form the 
habit of reading widely on a variety of subjects. Increased leisure 
has given individuals opportunities to develop many interests out- 
side their immediate vocations. Through reading, these interests 
may be broadened and enriched. Moreover, reading materials are 
among the chief sources of knowledge. If pupils are taught to read 
extensively on social, economic, and political problems, they may 
be better prepared to assume the responsibilities of citizenship. 
Democracy is dependent on an enlightened citizenry. Consequently 
high-school pupils should be taught to read widely concerning na- 
tional and international issues. They should be stimulated to form 
habits of reading critically the opinions of many authorities before 
they reach conclusions. They should be directed in carrying on such 
activities as comparing and evaluating materials, in analyzing the 
relations between topics, and in discovering the misleading or the 
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erroneous use of data. Wide reading on a variety of subjects tends 
to develop such qualities as tolerance, understanding, faith in human 
nature, appreciation of the roles of science and history, and a sound 
sense of values. These are attributes of rich, well-integrated person- 
alities, the development of which is the goal of education in a 
democracy. 
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CONTROVERSIAL QUESTIONS IN ONE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


JAMES H. HARRIS 
Pontiac, Michigan 


* 


THE PROBLEM AND THE APPROACH 


| nape every superintendent of schools at times hears criticism 
of, or receives protest against, the teaching of controversial ques- 
tions in the high school. Some parents are fearful that their chil- 
dren are being indoctrinated with radical views, that they are being 
alienated from the political and social views of their parents, and 
that controversial political and social questions are not, in general, 
proper materials for classroom study or discussion. This critical at- 
titude at times penetrates to members of the board of education and 
results in situations embarrassing both to teachers and to the ad- 
ministration. 

As current topics, including controversial questions, have in re- 
cent years assumed an increasingly conspicuous place in the social- 
science curriculum, it occurred to the writer that the issue might 
be cleared of misinterpretation and misapprehension if an expres- 
sion were sought from the pupils on the value or the lack of value 
of these topics as part of the curriculum—-whether the pupils were 
being unduly influenced in their social and political thinking and 
whether they approved of, or objected to, the inclusion of these 
topics in the classroom discussion. To this end a questionnaire was 
formulated which seemed to strike at the root of the matter by se- 
curing from the pupils themselves, the persons directly affected, 
their reactions to the instruction and to the influences that were 
allegedly being brought to bear on them. By this method either it 
would be possible effectually to quiet the fears and criticisms of 
parents or citizens, whether on or off the board of education, who 
were disturbed by what they deemed an undesirable innovation in 
high-school practices, or it would confirm them in their point of 
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view and lead to a reconsideration of the claims of controversial 
topics to a place in the curriculum. In either event the issue would 
be clarified. The results amply justified the wisdom of the procedure. 

The questionnaire was distributed to all pupils in the upper classes 
of the high school (the majority in Grade XII) who were at the time, 
or recently had been, in a class in which controversial questions were 
discussed. Concrete illustrations were given to show precisely what 
was meant by the term “controversial questions,” for example, the 
recent reorganization bill, the T.V.A., the Neutrality Act, and labor 
disputes. 

The pupils from whom the inquiry was to be made were called 
to the high-school auditorium, and a copy of the questionnaire was 
placed in the hands of each. The writer then read the question- 
naire to them and made such explanations as were necessary to clar- 
ify the investigation. 

Immediately following this meeting the pupils repaired to their 
respective home rooms or session rooms and wrote their replies. 
They were given the option of signing or not signing their names. 
Some of them frankly signed their names, but the majority natu- 
rally did not. By this method a much more sincere response was 
assured. 

THE RESULTS 


A total of 535 pupils wrote replies to some or all of the questions. 
There were, in all, eight questions, and the answers proved highly 
interesting and illuminating. 

The first question was merely informational and asked if the 
pupils were then, or had been during the preceding two years, mem- 
bers of a class in which controversial questions had been discussed. 
To this question 535 replied that they were or had been. 

The second question asked them to name some of the current or 
controversial topics which had been discussed in their classrooms. 
A few of those named were: appropriations for an enlarged navy, 
relief expenditures, disputes between capital and labor, the reor- 
ganization bill, the Supreme Court issue, the Neutrality Act, and 
the Chinese-Japanese War. 

The third question, the first to elicit significant information about 
the pupils’ attitudes and interests, was worded as follows: “Are 
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you interested in these topics and do you think they should be dis- 
cussed in the classroom? Give a reason for your view.” To this 
question 509 gave an affirmative answer, and 19 a negative—cer- 
tainly an overwhelming majority in favor of the discussion of such 
questions. Among the comments made and reasons given, only a 
few can be cited, but those quoted are typical of the answers given 
by the entire group. 
1. Prepares students to be better citizens and helps them to take a more in- 
telligent part in government. 
2. We are the government of tomorrow so I think we should know what is 
going on. 
3. Stimulates interest in national and civic affairs. 
4. Many students would never learn anything about such questions if they 
weren’t discussed in the classroom. 
5. We have to know some day what our government stands for, so why 
not now? 
6. They are of more value than a lot of the material in textbooks. 
7. Gives us a chance to express ourselves. 
8. Broadens our viewpoint. 
g. Of value to know the other fellow’s views. 
ro. You learn more from discussions. 
11. It gives the student some idea of what he is up against. 
12. We will soon be old enough to vote and will be faced with questions like 
these. 
13. You hear all sides and therefore understand better. 
14. They make you see the other side as well as your own. 


While these are but a few of the answers that might be quoted, 
they typify the thread running through them all. 

The fourth question was: “Do you think there are some ques- 
tions that are more controversial than others, i.e., that arouse more 
feeling and awaken a more heated discussion?” If there were such 
questions, they were asked to name a few. To this question 508 
said “Yes,” and only eight said “No.’’ Among these disputatious 
topics were listed the following: labor disputes; ownership of public 
utilities; the C.I.0. and the A. F. of L.; sit-down strikes; the reorgani- 
zation bill; the Supreme Court issue; wage-hour bill; socialism; fas- 
cism; communism; relief, W.P.A., or dole. 

The fifth question, particularly the second part, struck at the 
root of the criticisms on the teaching of controversial questions in 
the classroom; and the results were, in many respects, the most 
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interesting. The first part of the question inquired whether the 
teacher expressed his views on controversial questions, and the sec- 
ond part asked the pupil whether he had any objection to the teach- 
er’s expressing himself and, if so, what his objections were. 

On the first part the pupils’ replies were nearly equally divided, 
267 reporting that the teacher expressed his views and 255 that he 
did not. This result, of course, was based on their experiences with 
the particular teachers under whom they happened to have studied. 

The second part clearly revealed that the great majority of the 
pupils did not believe they were being unduly influenced, that they 
accorded the teacher the same right to his opinions as they had to 
theirs. In this respect they had caught the true spirit of democracy 
and rather effectually dissipated the argument that they were being 
corrupted. Below are some of the more representative comments. 
1. No objection—he has just as much right to express his opinion as you have. 
2. Astudent wants to know what the teacher thinks as well as the other students. 
3. No objections, because I do not take his views so seriously. 

4. Everyone has a right to decide and may sometimes help others decide. 

5. No objections on some subjects, but on others I think they should just give 
both sides, showing no outward personal view, especially when you are sup- 
posed to write an essay on it. 


The last comment is, in the writer’s opinion, an unusually 
thoughtful one and may be commended to all teachers who are deal- 
ing with controversial questions in the classroom, even granting that 
the last clause is superfluous. A large majority of the pupils who 
had no objection to a teacher’s expressing his views voted “No” 
without adding comments. 

Although those who thought the teacher should not express his 
views were in a decided minority, the writer believes that the wise 
teacher should not entirely ignore their views. 

1. The only objection I can see is that some students think they should believe 
as the teacher does and want their opinion when it is different. 
2. I think there is great objection because too many students think that every- 


thing a teacher says is all right. They are too easily influenced by the teacher 
and should be allowed to form their own opinion. 


One pupil commented on the fact that, while he himself had no 
particular objection, he found that his parents had. One or two 
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others spoke of parental objection to a teacher who stresses his views 

and of the criticism of the schools as a whole that springs therefrom. 

Teachers should unquestionably exercise discretion in the expres- 
sion of their views, especially on questions that are of a highly in- 
flammable character. 

The sixth question endeavored to ascertain whether the pupil 
thought he could detect the teacher’s point of view even though it 
was not openly expressed. In case the pupil thought he knew, he 
was asked to tell briefly How he knew. To this question 300 an- 
swered in the affirmative, 164 in the negative. Among the comments 
about how they knew, the following are typical: 

. By the inflection of his voice. 

. By his facial expression. 

. By the questions he asks. 

. By the way he handles the discussion. 

. He leans more toward one question than to another. 

. The way he emphasizes one point rather than another. 

. In the case of two of my teachers I know they are liberals; the other two I 
am not sure of. The first two always bring out the liberal points in the dis- 
cussion more than the conservative although they never definitely state their 
opinions. 
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The seventh question was an attempt to discover what was or is 
the greatest influence in forming pupils’ political and economic views. 
Five opinion-forming influences were listed, and the pupils were 
asked to name the three, in order of influence, which weighed most 
heavily with them. The five were: parents, teacher, newspaper, 
radio, outside person or persons. 

As the first influence, parents were named by the largest number of 
pupils (224). Next to parents, as first influences, were the teacher and 
the newspaper with 93 votes each. The radio had 79 votes, while 
outside persons received 18. One pupil named “my southern heri- 
tage” as the most potent influence. The dominating influence of 
parental views confirms what casual observation has generally sug- 
gested. On the total vote, however, including first, second, and 
third choices, the place of the parental influence was not so clear 
cut. Both teacher and newspaper received heavy votes for second 
and third places. The numbers of pupils naming all three choices 
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were: parents, 391; teachers, 344; newspaper, 369; radio, 290; some 
outside person, 122; and scattering agencies, 8. 

The eighth question, asking the pupils to indicate their party 
preference, was really only incidental to the main purpose of the 
inquiry and was motivated, to a large degree, by curiosity. At the 
same time there was a desire to know whether, as some people al- 
lege, the schools are developing a crop of Communists, Socialists, 
and Fascists. The writer did not think so, but he had no figures to 
back his opinion. Here was a favorable opportunity to secure the 
facts. The two major parties absorbed, as had been expected, the 
great majority of the pupil preferences. Of the 496 who voted on 
this question, 380 expressed a preference for either the Republican 
or the Democratic party (156 Republican and 224 Democratic). 
In other words, 77 per cent of the pupils reported allegiance to one 
or the other of the two dominant parties. Of the remaining pupils, 
86 per cent said that they would vote for the man and his policies 
rather than for the party as such. Practically all, if not all, these 
pupils were either Republican or Democrat in general but would 
act independently in a given election. Of the remaining thirty pupils, 
fifteen declared themselves Socialists and only six placed a cross in 
the Communist square. The remaining nine said that they preferred 
the recently organized Progressive Party headed by Governor 
La Follette. Not much evidence here of a widespread trend in the 
high school toward so-called subversive doctrines! 


CONCLUSION 

As a result of the questionnaire the writer feels that he is in much 
sounder position to meet the criticisms of those who fear that the 
schools are unduly influencing pupils in the field of controversial 
questions. In addition, and even more important, it has been dem- 
onstrated (at least for this high school) that the pupils are deeply 
interested in subject matter of this type, that they believe it has 
a place in the curriculum, that in general they are not disturbed by 
the expression of views on the part of the teacher, and that they 
believe these questions not only give life and vitality to classroom 
procedure but will provide them with a more intelligent conception 
of their duties and responsibilities as citizens. 
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FRIENDLINESS THROUGH HOME-ROOM ADVISERS 


GRACE T. LEWIS 
A. B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon, New York 


* 


M secondary-school administrators are conscious of the need 
for early mental and social adjustment of their pupils, and 
various devices are being used to bring about that adjustment easily 
and quickly. While small schools have other handicaps, they do 
not continually have to guard against exploitation of a few very 
gifted pupils on the one hand and the submergence of the “timid 
souls” on the other. In answer to this need, home-room advisers 
have become part of the organizational plan in the Davis High 
School of Mount Vernon, New York, and they have demonstrated 
their worth many times over. Ours is a school of some fifteen hun- 
dred members, probably 65-70 per cent of whom are with us for 
their eleventh and twelfth years only. Whatever we do, then, to 
make for unity in this large family—particularly for the girls, who 
form friendships much less easily than do boys—must be done 
quickly. 

The manner of choice of these pupil leaders is left to each home 
room. Some are selected by advisers before they leave, in consulta- 
tion with their home-room teachers; others, by vote of the home- 
room pupils. All must be acceptable to the dean, whose search is 
always for friendly girls of high ideals and standards and a whole- 
some outlook on school affairs and life in general. Initiative and 
“pep” are more highly prized in this position than is scholastic 
ability. The dean interviews each candidate at some length to make 
sure that she understands the quality of service expected of her. 

During each term several meetings of the entire group of advisers, 
numbering approximately sixty, are held during the school activi- 
ties period. In some of these meetings plans are made for various 
activities, but there are always one or two “experience meetings,” 
with no set programs but with the forty minutes given over to frank 
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discussions of the problems which different girls have met and solved 
or with the solution of which they wish help. This type of meeting 
has proved most fruitful; through it the entire group has benefited 
and been able to learn some of things that they do most success- 
fully. Incidentally, an important by-product has been that the dean, 
who listens rather than talks, has found these meetings invaluable 
in learning what school problems, in the opinions of the girls, espe- 
cially need attention. Last year, out of the discussions came the 
idea of having a colored home-room adviser, her “parish” being the 
entire school. Any question or activity involving our colored girls 
is better handled because of her understanding and leadership, and 
she has proved one on whom the dean has not called in vain. 

The home-room adviser organization not only helps girls new to 
the school and to the city but encourages true leadership on the part 
of the older girls and really helps to set the morale of all on a higher 
level. Each adviser is repeatedly reminded not only that, by accept- 
ing this office, she pledges herself to be friendly and thoughtful of 
the feelings, needs, and interests of the new girls in her home room 
but that she is under obligation to be kind to all girls with whom 
she comes in contact. Even with the greatest care, of course, the 
girls selected are not equally successful, but a goal to which sixty 
girls in a school are definitely and publicly committed cannot but 
influence the entire school. 

The improvements in our school procedure which are described 
in the following paragraphs have been undertaken or suggested by 
the home-room advisers. 

1. At the beginning of each term the home-room advisers give a 
dinner in the school cafeteria, any slight deficit being underwritten 
by the general organization. The names of girls who cannot afford 
to, or who “do not want to,” buy tickets at thirty cents each are 
sent to the dean, who provides the necessary tickets and persuades 
the reluctant, so that none are kept away by poverty or fear of 
loneliness. Home-room advisers are both hostesses, although paying 
for their own tickets, and waitresses. Two girls, chosen by the group 
in the previous term, have charge of the sale of tickets, seating 
arrangements, and program, which includes the singing of popular 
and “hit” songs during the dinner. Whenever a ticket is sold, a place 
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card is made. A seating chart, worked out from these cards, is 
posted, before the dinner, on the school bulletin board. This simple 
device relieves the mind of a girl who dreads to come because she 
“‘won’t know where to go.” 

Is it not often true that part of the difficulty in meeting the needs 
of pupils comes from a lack of realization of their problems? Teachers 
and principals see the noisy and the self-assertive and sometimes 
forget the sensitive, retiring little girl who is not accustomed to 
pushing her own way up in the world. In the social activities of the 
school, as well as in every other activity, these two extremes must 
be given attention. Probably for a large number of those with intro- 
vert tendencies, it is “now or never’’ if they are to become fully 
participating members of adult society. 

All girls new to our school and all women teachers are invited to 
the dinner. In addition, we invite a guest of honor, a prominent 
woman of the community. She is the guest of the program chair- 
man, who is responsible for her pleasure during the evening. When 
the last crumb of cake has disappeared, the program chairman very 
briefly welcomes the new girls into the school, expresses pleasure at 
the presence of so many teachers (most of them come), and intro- 
duces the guest of honor, who merely “takes a bow.’”’ The chairman 
then introduces the dean, whose three-minute welcome contains the 
one serious note of the evening. I can think of few gatherings when 
such an opportunity to hold up ideals is out of place. For example, 
at the last dinner the brief informal presentation centered in the 
thought, “Light Tomorrow with Today.” The remainder of the pro- 
gram is presented in the school auditorium by talented girls, half 
of whom are “new” girls whose names have been suggested by the 
various junior high school councilors. 

2. For the first two weeks of school the advisers are especially 
alert to the responsibilities of the lunch periods. They either go to 
lunch with the new girls from their home rooms or provide a sub- 
stitute to show the new girls about, introduce them to older mem- 
bers of the school, and do everything possible to eliminate the awk- 
ward feeling that often comes to all of us when we are uncertain of 
fitting into a new social group in which we find ourselves. 

3. One girl, conscious of the special difficulties of pupils who were 
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refugees from abroad, suggested various ways in which we could 
meet their peculiar needs. She recommended taking them into small 
club groups, making a special point of introducing them to pupils 
with similar background, religious faith, and language familiarity. 
She taught her “‘problem child” the words of the flag salute and the 
national anthem. Out of her thoughtfulness grew a special book 
list prepared by the English department to give these future citi- 
zens graphic word pictures of America at her best, historically and 
socially. 

4. Lengthy discussions are held on how to give some home rooms 
a more friendly and informal atmosphere, how to win 100 per cent 
co-operation from girls who “don’t want” to increase their circle of 
friends, how to interest some of the teachers more completely. In 
fact, we could possibly give Dale Carnegie some pointers! 

Should boys and girls sit in groups in the home room or boys to- 
gether and the girls by themselves? Should seating arrangements be 
permanent for the term or changed at mid-term? What improve- 
ments would raise the standards of the girls? ‘More mirrors” was 
the appeal successfully presented to the authorities as one answer 
to this need! How can more latitude be given the girls in being ex- 
cused from gymnasium without the possibility that some will take 
advantage of the greater freedom? How can we continue to meet 
state requirements and yet allow more time for dressing after gym- 
nasium? 

In the informal and informative forum growing out of these group 
discussions, the girls have been encouraged to speak fearlessly and 
honestly about school matters which in their belief need adjustment. 
No abuse of this privilege has been evident. 

5. This group, originally gathered to help new girls, has naturally 
grown unconsciously to take an interest in all the girls in the home 
room. Notes of sympathy are written absentees who are sick or in 
trouble; home work is gathered, help occasionally being given to 
those having difficulty with their assignments. 

6. While many duties of advisers lessen or disappear when the 
term is under way, new pupils continue to enter throughout the 
year, of course; and, while the number of these entrants is small, 
their needs are greater because they must adjust to an organization 
already under way. After a new girl’s program has been prepared, 
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the office sends for her adviser, who takes her through her schedule. 
The adviser explains the mechanics of our extensive card system; 
helps with the securing of textbooks and noting of the needed assign- 
ments, past and present; introduces the girl to her teachers; and 
passes on to them any special information sent out by the office. 
If, as is usually the case, the girl is also new to the city, the adviser 
endeavors to introduce her to some member of a young people’s 
group in the church of which the new girl was an attendant in her 
previous home. 

7. This year the home-room advisers formulated a set of ques- 
tions to be used as a basis for discussion in a home-room period for 
girls held while the boys attended a special assembly. This first 
venture was very successful in some of the rooms, and many girls 
were enthusiastic in their request for more ‘‘assemblies”’ of this type. 
The girls whom we select for office are not only expected to be truly 
friendly, to answer questions and give advice, but to have common 
sense enough to know when and where to seek help with those ques- 
tions which are too difficult for them to answer. 

The possibilities of service vary, of course, in each community 
and even in each school, but this plan is an effort to stress thought- 
fulness and kindliness in the best possible way—through practice. 
Leadership has many ways of expressing itself. At times there is a 
need to take care that the word may not become almost exclusively 
associated with spectacular activities, such as cheer-leading, ath- 
letics, and editorships. There are other forms of leadership as im- 
portant but of a different quality. In our school, we believe there 
has been not only an effect on the new girls but growth in these older 
girls. Many of the home-room advisers go out feeling that they have 
really served their school and have been an important part of the 
school program. They have learned something about the main ob- 
jectives of the public schools and have done something to achieve 
these objectives. The home-room adviser organization is rightly 
concerned with many of these objectives, for no guidance program 
can be extensive enough, if composed of adults alone, to touch large 
numbers of pupils as intimately as a plan in which sixty enthusiastic 
deputies are on the spot when they are needed. Home-room advisers 
have made a real place for themselves in our school organization. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


I. CURRICULUM, METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION, AND MEASUREMENT 


LEONARD V. KOOS 
University of Chicago 


* 


HE following list of selected references begins the eighth annual 

cycle of twenty lists covering almost the whole field of educa- 
tion, which is published co-operatively by the School Review and the 
Elementary School Journal. The sequence of the cycle will be the 
same as in previous years. 

In this list, as in its predecessors, the term “instruction” is applied 
in a comprehensive sense: it includes curriculum, methods of 
teaching and study, supervision, and measurement. The vertical 
extent of secondary education is assumed to reach through junior 
high school, senior high school, and junior-college years. 

Examination of publications in the field over a period of years 
seems to warrant the assertion that the amount of significant ma- 
terial is somewhat less than usual. Also, the number of reports of 
investigations as distinguished from discussions and descriptions of 
curriculum developments seems, at least temporarily, to be decreas- 
ing. It may be that the emphasis is moving from consideration of 
the curriculum as a whole to its areas or subjects. If so, the shift 
should be reflected in a greater abundance of publications on which 
to draw in making up the lists of references for the issues of the 
School Review for February and March. 


CURRICULUM! 
1. “Active Learning in a High School of North Carolina,” Progressive Educa- 
tion, XV (December, 1938), 629-34. 

t See also Item 508 (Spaulding) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
September, 1939, number of the School Review; Item 434 (Rugg) in the September, 
1939, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 519 (Conant) in the October, 
1939, number of the School Review; Item 553 (Kaar) in the October, 1939, number of the 
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A group of teachers in the Goldsboro (North Carolina) High School report how 
they democratized the classroom and vitalized the instruction through active 
pupil participation. 


2. ATKIN, WiLForD M. “The Commission on the Relation of School and Col- 
lege,” Educational Research Bulletin, XVII (November 16, 1938), 209-21. 
A statement of the purpose of the commission, its methods, and the immediate 
results of its work as it affects secondary-school pupils who are planning to attend 
college. 


3. ALBERTY, HAROLD. “Development of Core Curriculums,” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, XVII (November 16, 1938), 222-30. 


Reviews the current trends and various approaches in, and results obtained 
from, the new core curriculums. 


4. ALTHAUS, Carl B. “Curriculum Practices and Curriculum Trends in Kan- 
sas Senior High Schools,”’ University of Kansas Bulletin of Education, IV 
(December, 1938), 3-20. 

An investigation of status and trends in the curriculum as indicated by subjects 
offered and enrolments in subjects over a twelve-year period. 


5. BROOKER, FLoyDE E. “Neglected Areas of Curriculum Implementation,” 
Educational Record, XX (April, 1939), 241-55. 
Deals with the importance of further consideration and use of the radio and the 
motion picture as teaching mediums. 


6. CHARTERS, W. W. “Does Anybody Use Activity Analyses?” Educational 
Research Bulletin, XVIII (May 3, 1939), 133-34, 144. 


Reports that the study of secretarial duties in which the author collaborated 
fifteen years ago has been widely useful. 


7. CHRISTENSEN, ARNOLD M. “2,125 High School Graduates’ Estimates of 
Subject Values,” Clearing House, XIII (December, 1938), 228-32. 


Questionnaire responses from graduates of high schools in western Minnesota 
urge that emphasis in the curriculum should undergo material change. 


8. CLEMENT, J. A. “Ninth Grade Subjects and Activities in N.C.A. Schools,” 
North Central Association Quarterly, XIII (April, 1939), 447-62. 


A study of the curriculum offerings, types of curriculums, and the place and the 
range of extra-curriculum activities. 


g. “The Community Shares in Revising the Curriculum,” School Review, 
XLVII (February, 1939), 87. 


Elementary School Journal; Items 543 (Douglass), 575 (Hutson and Keifer), and 577 
(Langfitt) in the November, 1939, number of the School Review; Item 663 (Mallory) 
in the November, 1939, number of the Elementary School Journal; and Item 603 in the 
December, 1939, number of the School Review. 
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A brief report on a plan at Shaker Heights, Ohio, by which parents, pupils, and 
teachers work together on the problem of a curriculum that meets needs cited 
by pupils as the most important outside the regular school subjects. 


CusHMAN, C. L. “Conference Appraises Denver Secondary Program,” Cur- 
riculum Journal, 1X (November, 1938), 316-18. 
A brief summary of the discussion at a conference following visits to the senior 
high schools of Denver which were made for the purpose of observing and 
appraising a modified curriculum consisting of core courses, ‘‘special interest’’ 
courses, and “fields” courses. 

Dovuctass, Hart R. “The College’s Interest in the Secondary School,” 
Educational Record, XX (April, 1939), 229-40. 
Considers the problems of preparation for college and articulation of high-school 
and college curriculums. 


Dovuctass, PAULF. “Legislating the Curriculum,” Social Frontier, V (June, 
1939), 277-81. 
Deals with the subjects taught in the various states to meet legislative require- 
ments. 


EELLS, WALTER CrosBy. “How Does Your High School Rate?” Nation’s 
Schools, XXII (December, 1938), 18-20. 


An article interpreting the findings and the procedures of appraisal of the Coop- 
erative Study of Secondary School Standards as they relate to the curriculum. 


Espy, HERBERT G. The Public Secondary School. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1939. Pp. xii+596. 
A general treatise on secondary education, most of the chapters of which are 
concerned with the curriculum. 


FRANSETH, JANE. “Rural High Schools Improve Their Curriculum,” Cur- 
riculum Journal, X (May, 1939), 214-17. 


A brief report on a program of curriculum improvement in small rural high 
schools of Bulloch County, Georgia. 


FREDERICK, O. I., and MILLER, CHESTER F. “Progress of the Saginaw Cur- 
riculum Program,” Curriculum Journal, X (May, 1939), 227-28. 


Describes the plan of organization and the operation of a program of curriculum 
revision including active participation of teachers, principals, and supervisors. 


Kinprep, L. W. “Curriculum Revision Is Not Enough: To Balance the 
Program We Must Revise Our Teaching,’”’ Clearing House, XIII (Jan- 
uary, 1939), 292-96. 

Contends that curriculum revision, to be effective, must be accompanied by 
improvement in teaching. 
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KIRKENDALL, LESTER A. “Factual Knowledge and Progressive Educa- 
tion,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXV (May, 1939), 
37°-75- 

A discussion of the issue of whether the teaching of a definite body of factual 
material can be reconciled with progressive education. Generic as to educational 
level. 


Kiem, Jacos. “Adjusting the High School to the Pupil,” High Points in 
the Work of the High Schools of New York City, XXI (February, 1939), 
47-50. 

A short report of an extensive study made at the Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn, to determine the needs of pupils and to discover how curriculums could 
best be set up to meet the needs of pupils of average or below-average ability. 


MACKENZIE, Gorpon N. “Core-Curriculum Developments in California,” 
School Review, XLVII (May and June, 1939), 337-51, 439-53- 
Reports from a survey made for the Committee on Core Curricula of the Asso- 
ciation of California Secondary-School Principals. Both schools with conven- 
tional programs and those operating innovating programs were included in the 
investigation. 


Mary EL eanor, C.S.C., Sister. “Organizing the Curriculum for the Bright 
Pupil: V. Enriching the Curriculum,” Catholic School Journal, XX XTX 
(May, 1939), 146-47. 

Recommends that small schools enrich the curriculum for brighter pupils by 


providing both more and different work and suggests that this plan be accom- 
panied by homogeneous grouping in schools with enough rooms and teachers. 


MEDSKER, LELAND L. “Chicago Faces the Issue on Terminal Courses,” 
Junior College Journal, 1X (December, 1938), 109-11. 
Describes procedures followed in the public junior colleges of Chicago in identi- 
fying fields for terminal occupational training. 


ME tvin, A. Gorpon. Activated Curriculum. New York: John Day Co., 
1939. Pp. x+214. 
Procedures of curriculum-making to be followed in schools committed to ac- 
tivism. Generic as to educational level. 


MIsnER, Paul J. “Shall the Curriculum Be Scrapped?”’ Nation’s Schools, 
XXIII (June, 1939), 23-24. 
Recommends that the present curriculum, instead of being discarded, be revised 
to fit the present needs of the pupils. Generic as to educational level. 


OBERHOLTZER, KENNETH E. “Let’s Look at the Curriculum,” Nation’s 
Schools, XXII (December, 1938), 24-26. 
The writer says that “human needs should be basic to our public-school cur- 
riculum and the curriculum should include those activities that meet the edu- 
cational needs of the learner.”” Generic as to school level. 
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Ossorn, L. G. “Relative Difficulty of High-School Subjects,” School Re- 
view, LXVII (February, 1939), 95-100. 
An investigation based on ratings of about thirty subjects by almost nine 
thousand pupils. 

Pierce, Paut R. “Curriculum Progress at Wells High School,” Curriculum 
Journal, X (May, 1939), 207-10. 
Discusses a new curriculum after it has been in use for four years and presents 
some of the problems still unsolved. 


“Research Studies on a Secondary School Curriculum for General Living: 
Reported by Students in Education 366, Offerings of the Senior High 
School.” Secondary Education Series, College of Education, Wayne 
Unversity, No. 4. Detroit, Michigan: Board of Education, 1938. Pp. 
xxii+188 (mimeographed). 

Reports of inquiries into various phases of a secondary-school curriculum 
planned to meet the needs of pupils. 


Saber-Tooth Curriculum: Including Other Lectures in the History of Paleo- 
lithic Education by J. Abner Peddiwell, Ph.D., as told to Raymond Wayne 
and Several Tequila Daisies, with a Foreword by Harold Benjamin. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xiv+14o. 

A satire on present-day education that many readers find amusing and illumi- 
nating. 


STODDARD, VERNER. “Educators, Here’s One Answer,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXIII (June, 1939), 49-50. 


Describes the manner in which the curriculum of a small school has been varied. 


THAYER, V. T., ZACHRY, CAROLINE B., and Kotinsky, RuTH. Reorganizing 

Secondary Education. Prepared for the Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xvi+ 
484. 
The general report of the Commission on Secondary School Curriculum of the 
Progressive Education Association. It ‘addresses itself to the task of setting 
forth the common basic approach of the commission, the agreements which 
guided it, and the generalizations which emerged in the course of its work. It 
seeks to examine anew into the meaning of education and the demands which 
begin to be made upon it as the child emerges into adulthood.” 


THEILGAARD, SopHIE A. “Meeting the Educational Needs of Young 
Women: As Viewed by a Principal of a Secondary School,”’ North Central 
Association Quarterly, XIII (April, 1939), 484-90. 


Lists the elements which should make up the curriculum for girls in order to 
meet their needs after they have finished school. 


33. TYLER, Ratpn W. “Secondary Curriculum Improvements,” Curriculum 


Journal, X (February, 1939), 64-65. 
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A brief article summarizing the curriculum improvements being effected by the 
Eight Year Study of the Progressive Education Association. 


34. WELLER, GERALD M. “Appraising the Program of the Junior High School,” 
Clearing House, XIII (March, 1939), 408-10. 
Lists and discusses, for purposes of preliminary appraisal, ten questions which 
relate to junior high school practices. 


35. WILDER, Howarp B. “A High-School Enrichment Program,” Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, IX (January, 1939), 33-42. 
Describes a program of enrichment for superior pupils in the Melrose (Massa- 
chusetts) High School. 


36. ZooK, GEorRGE F. “General Education at Junior College Level,” Junior 
College Journal, 1X (April, 1939), 353-54- 
An editorial indicating the timeliness of considering the curriculum for general 
education, the main aspects of democratic procedure, and the issues involved. 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY AND SUPERVISION? 


37. ATYEO, Henry C. The Excursion as a Teaching Technique. Teachers Col- 

lege Contributions to Education, No. 761. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1939. Pp. vi+226. 
“The present study has undertaken to discover, analyze, and in a measure 
evaluate, various excursion techniques with a view to making available to 
teachers and administrators information which would enable them to achieve 
a more effective utilization of the educational opportunities which might be 
found inherent in the excursion technique.” 


38. Butter, Frank A. The Improvement of Teaching in Secondary Schools. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. x+390. 
A systematic presentation of procedures in teaching replete with concrete in- 
stances drawn from numerous classrooms. 


39. BUTTERWECK, JOSEPH S., and Muzzey, GrorGcE A. A Handbook for Teach- 
ers. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xx+218. 


A handbook for young teachers in secondary schools and for their supervisors. 
Covers all phases of apprenticeship. 


40. FARLEY, REBEcCA D. “Developing Study Habits in a Basic Course,’”’ Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, XIV (January, 1939), 50-53. 
Describes a plan followed in the John Muir Junior High School of Burbank, 
California, which ‘‘provides for (1) pupil planning and teacher guidance; (2) in- 
dividual interests and abilities and group interests and abilities; (3) individual 
initiative and group co-operation; (4) acquisition of essential knowledge; (5) ob- 
taining an adequate understanding of some of the major social functions; and 
(6) the development of basic study, reading, and language skills.” 


* See also Item 549 (Baker) in the list of selected references appearing in the Novem- 
ber, 1939, number of the School Review. 
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41. Frncu, CHARLES Epcar. “Building Better Study Habits,”’ Journal of Edu- 
cation, CXXI (October, November, and December, 1938), 223-24, 259- 
60, 310-12; CX XII (January, February, March, April, May, and June, 
1939), 23-24, 59-60, 95-96, 131-32, 167-68, 203-4. 
The problem of teaching better habits of study is approached from many angles. 


42. HucuEs, J. M. The Altitudes and Preferences of Teachers and Administrators 

for School Supervision. Northwestern Contributions to Education, School 
of Education Series, No. 12. Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern Univer- 
sity, School of Education, 1939. Pp. 48. 
“Tt is the purpose of this study,” says the author, “‘to discover the attitudes and 
preferences of a selected group . . . . including both teachers and administrators 
with respect to three phases of school supervision, first, the purposes, second, 
the functionaries . . . . and, third, the kinds of activities to be used... . . i 


MEASUREMENT 


43. Boyer, Putri A., and Gorpon, Hans C. “Have High Schools Neglected 
Academic Achievement?” School and Society, XLIX (June 24, 1939), 
810-12. 

The implications of a controlled test given in Philadelphia in 1928 and again in 
1938 are that the changed curriculum does not result in a deterioration in aca- 
demic achievement. 


44. CHARTERS, W. W. “Measuring Intangibles,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
XVIII (December 7, 1938), 271-72. 


A brief editorial which observes that ‘‘many intangibles of yesterday are actually 
being measured”’ today. Generic as to educational level. 


45. Lewin, Litire. “Pupil Adjustment through Measurement,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XIV (January, 1939), 41-45. 
Reports on the elements, the uses, and the values of a testing program in the 
San Francisco schools. Emphasis is on the junior high school level. 


Educational Writings 
* 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


CONSTRUCTIVE PLANNING OF THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL PROGRAM.—The rapid 
growth in enrolments in recent decades has caused those responsible for the ad- 
ministration of secondary schools to center their attention largely on problems 
of organization, the provision of physical equipment, and the recruitment of 
competent teachers. Courses have been added in haphazard fashion to the cur- 
riculum either to meet the “needs” of the new populations or to satisfy the 
“demands” of pressure groups. Because a large percentage of the youth of ap- 
propriate ages is actually enrolled in secondary schools at the present time, 
greater attention should be focused on a careful examination of the present 
program and constructive thinking directed toward plans for improvement. A 
step in this direction is to be found in a recent publication' which not only 
presents a critical analysis of the conventional secondary school but outlines 
definite proposals for the improvement of its educational program. This book 
should make a positive contribution in stimulating teachers and school officers 
to shape the programs of their schools in accordance with the results of con- 
structive planning. 

The first three parts of the book deal with much of the subject matter 
usually included in a treatment of the principles and the practices of secondary 
education. Following a brief and cursory description of the secondary school of 
today, the author gives in Part I an account of its historical origin, with its back- 
ground of tradition. The reader’s perspective of the secondary school is further 
increased in Part II through a discussion of problems pertaining to pupil person- 
nel and the objectives of education in a democracy. In Part III the school’s 
offerings are examined, and suggestions for improvement are given; the major 
issues and problems relating to the curriculum as a whole and to the various 
subject fields are stated in summary fashion; supplementary activities and 
services and provisions for individual differences are described; and a brief 
review of attempts at curriculum reorganization is presented. A valuable fea- 
ture of Parts I, II, and III of the book is the inclusion, at the end of each chapter, 
of a list of supplementary readings and carefully prepared statements concerning 
the references considered most helpful. 

Although the school does not exist as such, the author describes in Part IV 


t Herbert G. Espy, The Public Secondary School: A Critical Anabysis of Secondary 
Education in the United States. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. Pp. xii+596. 
$2.80. 
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“An Improved Secondary School.”’ Thus he has an opportunity to present, in a 
novel way, constructive proposals for the improvement of the conventional sec- 
ondary school and to point out the directions in which, he believes, secondary 
education should develop in the future. In common with practices in the better 
schools of today, the principal gives attention to the formulation of a statement 
of purposes. Teachers, pupils, and interested laymen are fully aware of these 
purposes. In this improved school there is a basic curriculum, to be taken by all 
pupils, divided into four major divisions: natural science, social studies, humani- 
ties, and arts and techniques. For purposes of instruction in the basic curric- 
ulum the pupils are classified, on the basis of achievement or performance, into 
three groups. In addition to the basic constants, the school described by Espy 
offers an extensive program of elective courses and thus gives each pupil an 
opportunity to receive specialized instruction, ordinarily in one course at a time. 
Although marks are not given, the school attempts “‘to make pupils responsible 
for a continuous audit of their own individual progress and continued planning 
of their future program” (p. 564). The morning schedule is devoted to class in- 
struction in the four divisions of the basic curriculum, while the afternoon 
schedule makes provision for individual programs. A marked departure from 
conventional school practice is the absence of extra-curriculum and athletic 
activities. Activities included in the first type are usually provided in the cur- 
riculum, and those included in the second type, in the opinion of the author, 
should probably be carried on independently of the school. 

It is to be regretted that Espy could not, or did not, explain more fully the 
program that he advocates in his improved school. While the reviewer finished 
the book with a feeling that something had been omitted, yet he did have a 
desire to work out the details of the program for himself. If such a desire on the 
part of his readers results in definite action, Espy will be justified in making the 
claim that “‘this attempt to outline an improved secondary-school program ... . 
will best serve its intended purpose if it stimulates the reader to work out a 
better program” (pp. ix-x). While the secondary-school principal may be in- 
clined to read Part III and particularly Part IV with some degree of skepticism, 
his reading will give him, if he is honest and alert, an awareness of needed im- 
provements in his own school. It is through critical analysis and constructive 
planning, as demonstrated by Espy, that the program of the modern secondary 
school can be improved. 

Donatp L. Stmon 
Bloomington Junior and Senior High School 
Bloomington, Indiana 


PLANS FOR DISTRIBUTING FEDERAL AID FOR EpucaTIon.—If and when the 
federal government comes to the financial aid of the schools, the aims of federal 
aid will be realized in proportion, primarily, as the principles and the methods 
used to distribute aid to the states are sound. Principles and Methods of Dis- 
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tributing Federal Aid for Education was prepared as a staff report to the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education. Its purpose was to formulate acceptable prin- 
ciples and to propose methods which might direct the efforts of the federal gov- 
ernment in its financial relations to education in the states. 

The study pointed out the two ways in which the federal government could 
participate in the support of the schools in the various states. The first way is 
the giving of aid to the states to encourage education along specified lines. The 
second way is through aid to the states for the purpose of strengthening the 
general financial support of the schools. 

Although at times throughout our national history the federal government 
has granted aid to education for both purposes, prevailing conditions make gen- 
eral aid highly desirable. Accordingly the authors of Principles and Methods of 
Distributing Federal Aid for Education have proposed three principles among 
which the federal government might choose in distributing general financial aid 
to the states. Out of the three principles, three proposed plans evolve. Plan I, 
referred to as ‘‘Realizing the defensible foundation program,” would place on the 
federal government the responsibility for granting to each state sufficient aid to 
enable the state to provide at least the minimum program of education in har- 
mony with present-day needs. This program was conceived as an expenditure of 
forty-eight dollars per child. The figure was arrived at through a study, pre- 
viously made, of practice in thirty-four states during the school year 1930-31. 

Plan II, entitled “Realizing the defensible foundation program and equalizing 
the financial burden,” is designed to accomplish the aim sought in Plan I and, in 
addition, to equalize the burden of financial support of the schools to the end 
that no greater burden would be placed on one community than another for the 
support of its schools. The purposes under Plan III are to accomplish the two 
objectives of Plan II and, in addition, to assist in state and local tax reform. 

The statement of principles and methods, as indicated in the foregoing para- 
graphs, in number of pages accounts for approximately a third of the study and 
serves as a “take-off” to an analysis of problems and procedures in federal aid. 
Two important factors in this part of the study are an analysis of measures of the 
financial ability and the educational need of the states. 

In a very real sense the “proof of the pudding is in the eating.” Likewise, if 
and when federal aid for education becomes a reality, the significance of such aid 
to the welfare of the schools will depend, to no small extent, on the use of an 
adequate measure of financial ability of the states. One of the shortcomings of 
the study being reviewed is its superficial analysis of measures of ability. At 
times the analysis reflects a failure to grasp the fundamental decisions back of 
certain studies of ability analyzed. The statement concerning the ability of 
urban and rural states to raise tax revenue by means of motor-vehicle licenses 


t Paul R. Mort, Eugene S. Lawler, and Associates, Principles and Methods of Dis- 
tributing Federal Aid for Education. Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study 
No. 5. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1939. Pp. x+100. $0.20. 
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and the gasoline tax is in contradiction to information regularly published con- 
cerning those taxes. The analysis was incomplete in that important items in the 
measurement of ability were not considered. Thus the impression was left of 
undue haste in order to hurry the acceptance of the study of ability sponsored by 
the senior author. The practical significance of such incompleteness is increased 
when, as is the case in the study being reviewed, the analysis is clothed with 
words carrying the weight of a careful investigation. 

A study of principles and methods for distributing federal aid to the states for 
the support of the schools should take its place with studies in other areas of the 
relation of the federal government to education. The contribution of the study 
being reviewed lies in the formulation of the principles and the three plans pro- 
posed in the early pages of the study. 

LESLIE L. CHISHOLM 
State College of Washington 


A Stupy oF THE HicH-ScHoot DEAN oF Boys AND His Work.—The devel- 
opment of a structure and an organization to provide effectively for the expand- 
ing functions and services of the modern secondary school is a problem of com- 
mon concern among school administrators. All too frequently an attempt is 
made to solve this problem by manipulating the existing structure or by adding 
new functionaries, with little thought to a clarification of functions and or- 
ganizational relationships. The idea of form and structure evolving from func- 
tion finds little application in matters of educational planning and school ad- 
ministration. Evidence reflecting the absence of an application of this idea is to 
be found in a recent study of the status and function of the high-school dean of 
boys.? 

“The purpose of this study is to ascertain the status and function of the dean 
or adviser of boys in large high schools throughout the United States as reported 
by those men actually on the job” (p. 4). The data for the study were collected 
by means of a comprehensive questionnaire filled out and returned by eighty- 
four deans “from twenty-eight different states representing some sixty different 
city school systems (Table I), so that this study is based upon a pretty fair cross- 
section of what is being done by deans or advisers of boys in large high schools” 
(p. 5). ; 

The organization of the book follows the arrangement of the questionnaire 
used to furnish the data for the study. Chapter i introduces the reader to the 
authors’ conception of the dean of boys and outlines the scope and plan of the 
study. A sketchy history of the growth and the development of the position of 
dean of boys is presented in chapter ii. In chapter iii questionnaire data on the 
present status of the position of dean are presented in terms of title, rank, 


t Joseph Roemer and Oliver Hoover, The Dean of Boys in High School: His Qualifica- 
tions and Functions. New York: American Book Co., 1939. Pp. viiit+-94. $1.00. 
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method of selection and appointment, qualifications, experience, training, and 
salary. The functions, duties, responsibilities, techniques used, accomplish- 
ments, lack of accomplishments, criticisms, difficulties experienced, additional 
duties desired, and resulting satisfactions are detailed in chapter iv. Personal 
and organizational relations of the dean within the school and the community 
are listed at length in chapter v. A summary of the conclusions of the study is 
offered in chapter vi. A table showing the schools and the participants in the 
study, and a copy of the questionnaire used complete the book. 

The authors are to be commended for the clarity and the conciseness with 
which they have reported a mass of questionnaire information. Tabular ma- 
terials are well ordered and organized to give a detailed but readable overview 
of the work of the high-school dean of boys on the job. The introductory section 
on “The Dean of Boys” appears out of place rather than merely misplaced. 
Similarly, the allusions to “the true function of dean of boys” (p. 62) and 
again to “the real duties of the dean” (p. 63) reflect bias or prejudice rather 
than the actual findings of the study. The synonymous use of ‘‘dean”’ or ‘‘ad- 
viser’’ of boys is likewise hardly sanctioned by the data. 

The study reveals unmistakably that the dean of boys, either as a person or 
as a position, is actually nonexistent in a realistic sense. What does exist is a 
heterogeneous group of men with various labels and backgrounds of training and 
experience who are engaged in an attempt to perform a miscellaneous assortment 
of administrative duties and pupil-personnel services. The dean of boys as a pro- 
fessionally trained and experienced personnel worker with clearly defined func- 
tions has not yet appeared. The authors deplore this state of affairs and con- 
clude that there seems to be a distinct need for defining the position of dean in 
the minds of administrators, parents, pupils, and teachers, as well as in the 
minds of the deans themselves. They somewhat naively attribute this chaotic 
condition “‘to the newness of the idea of deanship for boys in high school” (p. 62). 

The indefinite professional status and the lack of uniformity in function now 
characteristic of the position of high-school dean of boys may be symptomatic 
of a more fundamental and deep-seated difficulty, namely, the problem of form 
and function applied to school organization. The contribution of this study is 
not only in its adequate presentation of descriptive and factual data relative to 
the qualifications, status, and functions of the dean of boys in large high schools 
today, but more especially in the implications that these data have for a more 
adequate and realistic approach to functional school organization. Unfortunate- 
ly the authors neglected, in the main, to deal logically with these and other im- 
plications of their data. Consequently the study offers limited help to either the 
principal or the dean of boys in the development of an improved organization 
and of more clearly defined functions. 

H. D. RicHarpson 
Highland Park and Lake Forest High Schools 
Highland Park and Lake Forest, Illinois 
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PRESENT-Day ATTITUDE TOWARD Housinc.—Interest in housing as it func- 
tions to bring about an effective environment is developing in this country. For 
some time leaders in this field have emphasized the importance of housing in 
maintaining the kind of homes which are productive of good. It is timely that 
just now a book on this subject! should be published. The author’s explanation 
of the present-day attitude is that housing may properly be compared to 
nutrition, for it is essentially a study of the relations of shelter to human health, 
comfort, efficiency, and enjoyment just as nutrition is the study of the relation 
of food to growth and to the maintenance of health. 

Designed especially for pupils at the secondary-school level, Housing and the 
Home may shape the attitude of the next generation toward housing. The book 
is the more valuable because its content was drawn from material included in 
state courses of study and because it includes a review of pertinent literature in 
the field of housing. Although it was written with the interests of girls in home 
economics in mind, it may also be used in such classes in which boys are enrolled 
or in social-studies classes having units in housing. 

The book is organized into ten chapters, ranging from the importance and 
the social significance of housing and its effect on health, through management 
of the house and paid household labor, to locating the house and calculating its 
cost. Suggestions for further study, in the form of questions, statements, or 
problems, are made at the end of each chapter. Although illustrations are scat- 
tered throughout the book, certain sections are given over to attractive pictorial 
presentation of ideas summarized at the close. 

Housing and the Home should appeal to the group for which it was written, as 
well as certain others, including homemakers and adult-education classes. How- 
ever, these older readers should bear in mind that the style and the selection of 
content are designed for secondary-school pupils. 

TEssIE AGAN 
Kansas State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science 


SCIENCE IN MopErN Livinc.—In teacher-preparing institutions and in lower 
schools the movement among instructors in natural science to make science 
content functional and appealing to all pupils is given further emphasis in a book 
recently published under the sponsorship of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search in Science at Teachers College, Columbia University.2 The book is spe- 
cifically written for curriculum workers and for teachers of science and other 
subjects in an effort to help them to serve with increasing effectiveness the young 
persons whom society places in their charge. It is especially concerned with a 


t Hazel Shultz, Housing and the Home. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 
1939. Pp. x+420. $2.00. 

2C. C. Furnas, The Storehouse of Civilization. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1939. Pp. xx+562. $3.25. 
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general dissertation on the raw materials furnished in nature and the utilization 
of these materials through man’s studied control of their potential possibilities. 

Ten chapters subdivide the book into discussions on raw materials: minerals 
(formation, making minerals utilizable, metallurgy, properties, use and misuse 
of minerals, and nonmetallic minerals), energy supply, synthetic processes and 
products, and social implications of the changes inherent in the developments 
suggested in the mind of an engineer. Forty-four tables, thirty-eight charts, and 
fourteen figures serve to make the discussions concrete, generalized, and under- 
standable. 

The apparent intent of the author is to survey the scientific work which has 
been done and is now in progress for the purpose of making natural resources 
serve man’s needs and to give a glimpse of further possibilities and the problems 
involved in future applications of scientific discovery. In the last chapter he is 
particularly concerned with social evolution as it is affected and determined by 
scientific and industrial evolution: What is going to be the ultimate lot of the 
individual within the group or of the group itself as a result of mechanization of 
life, concentration of population in urban centers, increase in leisure time, in- 
crease in the size of corporations, and international complications arising from 
nationalism and economic interdependence among all peoples on the earth? 

Evaluation of this book is difficult. Certainly it includes much interesting 
and challenging data presented in an attractive manner. Does it cover too much 
territory and thus give an impression of superficiality when one would desire 
greater concentration? Does it include source material for the teacher which is 
unobtainable elsewhere? Is not its appeal more striking to the layman who is 
largely unacquainted with school work, particularly in science? These questions 
may be answered by the degree of the acceptance of the book by teachers, stu- 
dents in science, and the lay public. The publication will repay consideration 
and examination by all these groups. No doubt there is need for many fas- 
cinatingly written, popular books of this sort, from which the lay reader may get 
visions of the great accomplishments of scientists and inventors in transform- 
ing both the physical world itself and the social organization of mankind in this 
expanding universe. A democratic ideology demands greater insight on the part 


of all the people. 
A. W. Hurp 
Hamline University 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


EDUCATION THROUGH SporTs.—The history of the growth and the develop- 
ment of the modern school program in physical education reveals that the 
methods pursued in an attempt to establish the most desirable activities have 
been largely of the trial-and-error type. In the first schools of America there 
was no place for physical education. With changing conditions, however, there 
grew a need for some type of physical activity. Various European formalistic 
systems of physical education were introduced and tried over a period of years, 
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but these systems were largely found to be unsuited to conditions in a country 
where one of the primary purposes of the schools is to train youth to assume an 
intelligent place in a democracy. Eventually there evolved a more stable core of 
activities based largely on sports, which is now generally accepted in the schools 
of America. 

In the process of firmly establishing sports in education, it has been necessary 
to reorganize the experiences of the past in light of the value that this type of 
physical-education program has for current educational systems. Perhaps one 
of the most advanced treatments' of the place of sports in education attempts to 
show that the title “Physical Education” should be abandoned for the title 
“Sports Education.” The reason for abandoning the title ““Physical Education” 
lies largely in the fact that the curriculum now consists predominantly of sports. 
In his attempt to show that the most desirable type of program has been com- 
posed of sports, the author briefly traces the history of sports from the time of 
ancient Greece to the present. He shows that, with the exception of the German 
and the Swedish formal gymnastic systems carried on during the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century, sports have always been the most acceptable. Basic 
arguments for this preference are that the curriculum in physical education 
should co-ordinate with life outside the school and that the sports type of pro- 
gram is far superior in preparing the pupil for adult life. 

The objectives presented for the sports curriculum are of three distinct types. 
The first type, ideal objectives, are in reality final aims toward which the pro- 
gram is directed. The second type, conduct objectives, are out-of-school or ulti- 
mate objectives. The third type, control objectives, are more specific and, in 
the main, more readily attainable. The statement of objectives for the cur- 
riculum in sports is in harmony with the aims of education in general. 

Closely related with the author’s statement of objectives is the treatment of 
expected concomitant outcomes. However, his discussion of concomitant out- 
comes is far from convincing in that he does not take a stand on the question of 
whether certain expected outcomes should be included as objectives of sports. 
Apparently he is content with presenting arguments both for and against such 
phases as posture, beauty, suppleness, rhythm, exercise, muscle development, 
military preparation, and safety, and such qualities as loyalty, courage, and 
courtesy. Since the book is written primarily for students in physical education 
and for administrators, it would have been desirable for the author to indicate 
the trend or the direction of objectives with respect to concomitant outcomes. 

The increasing amount of leisure time is used as an argument for the sports 
curriculum. The history of leisure time included in the discussion begins with 
the Industrial Revolution, which was responsible for decreasing hours of labor 
for a large proportion of the American population. Much of the material dealing 
with leisure is, more or less, material of the type that has been discussed many 
times in justification of the training for the wise use of leisure time. 


t Seward C. Staley, Sports Education: The New Curriculum in Physical Education. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1939. Pp. viiit326. $2.50. 
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In the consideration of character and sports the position is taken that the 
responsibility for character development is spread over the entire educational 
program. The author feels that character is expressed in all life’s activities and 
therefore that all branches of the school are responsible for character develop- 
ment. The curriculum in sports merely shares the opportunity and the responsi- 
bility with the other curriculums in the school. However, the author believes 
that, largely because of the nature of the activities, there are greater possibilities 
for developing character in the sports curriculum than in other divisional cur- 
riculums. Suggestions regarding the development of character through sports 
center in proper leadership, the learning of social standards of conduct, and 
placing pupils in situations conducive to character development. Greatest 
emphasis seems to be placed on effective leadership. 

The discussion of health and sports is based largely on the fact that the 
modern social order has created an artificial condition insofar as the maintenance 
of health is concerned. The following phases of health and sports are discussed: 
(rz) the nature of health, (2) the hygienic aspects of muscular activity, (3) the 
increase of nervous activity, (4) the decline in necessitous muscular activity, 
(5) the disastrous effects of modern living on health, (6) the contribution 
that sports can make toward ameliorating these effects, and (7) the school’s 
responsibility toward relieving this condition. 

Two chapters of the book are devoted to methods of teaching. The phases 
of teaching considered might be classed largely as organization and administra- 
tion, with only a small part dealing with actual teaching procedures. As organ- 
ization and administration are extremely important to the successful conduct of 
activities, the amount of space devoted to this topic seems logical. Only in the 
fact that the titles of the two chapters are likely to be misleading to persons rel- 
atively unfamiliar with sports education could there be criticism of this part. 

Teachers in physical education have talked of sports appreciation for a num- 
ber of years, but few have given serious consideration to it. The author of this 
book is successful in showing a need for greater appreciation of sports. Sugges- 
tions for desirable teaching materials and methods of conducting a program to 
assure greater appreciation are offered. 

The last chapter of the book predicts the future in the program of sports. In 
this chapter the history of sports is briefly reviewed, and an attempt is made to 
show the trend in various phases of the curriculum. 

On the whole the book gives a comprehensive treatment of some of the new 
ideas and new trends in the field of health and physical education. The author 
has been successful in his attempt to co-ordinate theory and practice in that he 
has eliminated many of the less stable phases of the field of physical education 
and has shown how the entire program can be constructed on a solid founda- 
tion. 

LESLIE W. IRWIN 
Laboratory Schools 
University of Chicago 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THOROUGHNESS AND INTELLIGENCE IN THE MODERN 
OrricE.—All too frequently the classroom instructor in office procedures 
emphasizes speed and accuracy to the neglect of thoroughness and intelligence. 
An office manager or a person in charge of training on the job is more likely to 
appreciate the relationships of these four qualities since he is daily faced with 
the problem of getting today’s work done today. 

Training for the Modern Office: presents these relationships in the vocabulary 
of the high-school or junior-college student. It is written by an experienced 
office manager who is also an experienced schoolteacher. It is one of the few 
books which portray the modern office in action, assigning to each department 
of the office the relative importance which it deserves. It provides the student 
with the perspective of the functions of a large business organization and gives 
detailed information concerning the handling of related procedures, lines of 
authority, and control. 

A textbook for general business training, it contains information which every 
student preparing to enter business should have before he leaves school. At the 
end of each of the fourteen chapters a vocabulary exercise, a list of questions, 
and suggested reading assignments direct the attention of the teacher and the 
student toward the why rather than the how of business practices. The dia- 
grams presenting the work within the various departments are clear and ef- 
fective. The “financial standards,” the “dictation standards,’ and the ‘‘em- 
ployment standards” are new and worth-while materials for teachers and stu- 
dents. The chapter on “Opportunities in Office Work” and a glossary of busi- 


ness terms contain up-to-date information. 
ANN BREWINGTON 


University of Chicago 
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